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The Manning M cmoriat 





Erecutive Committee: 


N accordance with the Resolutions passed at a Meeting 
presided over by the Duke or NorFoLk, contri- 
butions are invited towards a MANNING MEMORIAL 
in the shape of a ReruGE under Catholic management 
for the Homexess Poor without distinction of creed. 


The following subscriptions are thankfully acknowledged : 


Amount already acknowledged 
Mrs. Vincent Acton (per the Ladies’ Committee) . 
Mr. James Adamson .... is 

The Rev. Father Ambrose (Saltash) 

Mrs. Arbuthnot (per the Ladies’ Committee) 
Lord Brabourne ' sai is 

The Rev. Edward Brousgeest 

The Birmingham Oratory 

Mr. Caithness Brodie . 

The Very Rev. Joseph P. Bannin 

Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B. 

The Very Rev. R. Butler, D. D., O.S.C. 

The Dowager Lady Beaumont - 

The Rev. Albert A. Bennett ... 

Mr. Lewis C. Berger .. seis 5 
The Very Rev. Vicar Buglar (per Mr. Edward Lucas) 
Mrs. Bevan (per the Ladies’ Committee) 

Mr. V. Brodhurst ; 

Mrs. Bevan (per the Ladies’ Committee) 

Mrs. Bishop ( Do. ) 

The Rev. Cecil Maitland Bevan (Do. ) 

The Rev. Francis Bayly ‘ “ 

The Rev. F. C. Godfrey Brown 

The Very Rev. Canon Bans, D.D. ... 

Mr. W. Barnewall _... 

Mr. Butler (per the Rev. P. Clery, CRA. ) 

Mr. Luke W. Barrow 


The Dowager Duchess of Buecleugh — the Ladies’ Com- 


mittee) ... 
The Rev. J. Burchall .. 
Mr. Luke N. Barron.. 


OL. XIX 


THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. 
THE MARQUIS OF RIPON, K.G. Mr. B. F. C. COSTELLOE, L.C.C. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P. | MR. JOHN G. KENYON. 

SIR CHAS. RUSSELL, Q.C., M.P. | MR. WILFRID MEYNELL. 
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Mrs. Louis Blacker I 
Monsignor Carter ee o a a ae sie I 
Mrs. John Colley es _ me ie bik «. 
The Rev. Thomas Crookall oh oe cn I 
Mr. G. B. M. Coore .. 2 
Mr. W. Crimmen ‘a baie - xk ag vos I 
Miss Ann Coulston (Per the Ladies’ Committee) ... . © 
Mrs. L. Cave ( Do. ) 5 
Mrs. A. Stanley Cary (Do. ) 2 


Members of the Catholic Association, per ‘Mr. Charles i, 


Munich (Hon. Secretary) I 
Cirencester Congregation (per the Rev. Daniel Iles) I 
Mrs. Christie (per the Ladies’ Committee) .. I 
The Rev. R. Chichester I 
Mr. M. Driscoll I 
Mrs. A. Drummond (per the Ladies’ C ommittee).. 10 
The Rev. Thomas Doyle I 
The Rev. Dr. de Splenter — i O 
The Derwent-cum-Bamford Congregation (per the Kev. 

F. M. Hayward)... O 
Mr. John Dudley Oo 
Mrs. Dixon (per the Ladies’ Committee) I 
Mrs. Augustus de Trafford (| Do. Dias ie 2 
The Rev. H. G. Dobson and Hathersage Congregation 5a I 
Mrs. William Dewe as - ee - I 
Mr. P. Dann I 


The Dowager Countess of Denbigh (per the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee)... 

Mrs. Charlton (per the Ladies’ Committee) 

The Very Rev. V. Doreau 

Miss Daukes ... ‘ 

The Rev. J. Davis 

Mr. John Dalton 

St. Clare’s Abbey, Darlington 

The Rev. Edmund English .. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin Edmunds 

The Bishop of Emmaus 

Mr. Thomas Fyre _.. 

Mr. A. G. Fullerton (per I ady Herbert of Lea) . 

Mr. James Fox me 

Mr. Hugh C. Fairfax- Cholmeley 

Mr. Edward L. Flint.. , 

A Friend (per Father Tasker) 

The Rev. Charles G. Foster .. 

The Misses Fairbairn .. 

Staff-Commander Fitzgerald, RN. . 

Great Grimsby Congregation... 

His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore 

Colonel M. F. Gordon 

Mr. J. W. Green 

G. F. X. ies 

Miss Greaves ... 

The Rev. William Gordon (Chorley) 

Mr. George Gallaway 

Miss Gordon (per the Ladies’ Committee)... 
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Mr. John Humble 

Mr. William Harnett.. 

Mrs. Hole (per the Ladies’ Committee) 

Miss Higgins ( Do. | sa 

Miss M. A. Hunt sia 

Mrs. Jordan 

Mrs. Jerningham ss. 

The Rev. R. Jenkins, Hon. Canon of Canterbury 
Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Knight , 
Mrs. A. T. Knight , 

The Rev. Francis Kirsopp 

Mr. H. H. Kenyon 

Mr. Charles Kent 

Mr. John Leeming _... 

Lady Herbert of Lea (per the Ladies Committee) 
Mr. William Leigh ... 
Miss Agues Lambert (per the Ladies’ Committee) 
Sir John Lawson, Bart. si eh 
The Bishop of Lystra (Gibraltar) 

Mr. J. Leipold : ; 
The Misses Leeming (per the Ladies’ ‘Committee) 
Mrs. Leeming ( Do. ) ‘s 

Mrs. Limbert ( Do. ) 

The Very Rev. Canon McGrath 

Mr. Joseph Monteith ... wi 

Mr. John H. Moore .. 

Monsignor McCarthy ... ‘3 

The Very Rev. Canon Macmullen 

The Very Rev. Canon Mackey vi 

M. Y. (one of the Cardinal’s Orphans) 

Monsignor McKenna, V.G. 

The Rev. Andrew Mooney ... 

Major C. H. Mayne ... 

Miss McKenna ‘ 

The Rev. G. B. de Mullewie_ 

The Rev. Patrick McKenna (of St. ‘Mary's S, , Moorfields). 
The Rev. Thomas Morrissey ia “ 
The Rev. William Bullen Morris _... 

The Abbot of Mount Melleray Abbey, Cappoquin 
Mr. Edward H. Mostyn _... ree 
The Very Rev. Canon McKenna (Ff -ettigo)... He 
Miss Edith Meynell ... oe oi 

The Bishop of Middlesbrough , 

Mrs. Myers (per the Ladies’ Committee) ve 
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(per the Rev. B. Beauvoisin) 210 6 
Lady Dorothy Nevill .. 3.0 © 
The Very Rev. Canon O’F arrell, P.P. 010 O 
The Rev. Charles O’Malley .. 1 oc 
The Rev. J. A. O’Connor the Pro- Cathedral) .. I I oO 
The Rev. John Olter, M.A. . ‘a th 20 0 O 
Mr. J. H. Owens _... ae 
The Lady O’ Hagan (per the Ladies’ " Committee) . 5 0 O 
The Rev. Leopold Pycke - . ae oe 
Captain E. N. Price, R.N. 5 0 O 
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The Very Rev. Conon Purcell 

Mr. Westby Perceval . i re 
Miss Paynter (per the Ladies’ Committee)... 
Miss Plowden ( Do. ) 

Miss Powys ( Do, Dens 

Miss Pereira ( Do. axe 

Mrs. W..J. Reid 

Mr. P. Rouse ... 

Miss M. J. Roberts 

Miss S. D. Roberts 

Dr. T. Laurence Read 


The Marquis of Ripon, K.G. a - 2 


Mr. and Mrs. Riddell vs 
Per the Rev. W. A. Rigby 
Mrs. Joseph Randall ... 

Mr. John Robertson ... 


The Rev. P. Segrave .. 
The Very Rev. Canon Sabela 


Mr.*Frederick Stapleton-Bretherton 

The Hon. Monsignor Stanley 

Archbishop Stonor _... 

Mr. John Steuart (of Ballechin) . 
Miss Surtees (per the Ladies’ Committee) .. 
Mrs. Seymour ( Do. ) 

Captain Segrave 

Mr. James Scully 

Mr. R. H. Smith 

Mrs. Tebay ... 

The Archbishop of Tuam 

The Rev. Bernard Tracy 

Mr. D. Turner ee 
Mrs. Trevor (per the Ladies’ Committe O): xs, 
The Very Rev. Leo Thomas (Provincial, 5. M.) 
Monsignor Thompson , 

The Hon. Mrs. Trafford (per the Ladies’ Committee) 
Miss Threlfall .. ies . 
Mrs. Vaughan (per Lady Herbert of Lea) 
Mr. Frederick Willmott 

Mr. G. Wilson , 

Mr. Fred. Wetherfield bie 

The Rev. C. D. Williamson... 

Mr. Frederick C. Walford 

Mrs. Walsh 

Mrs. White... 

The Rev. C. W oollett 

Monsignor Wrennall (of Preston) 

Mr. James Walker _... 

The Rev. W. H. Wilson 

Miss Frances Young ... 
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Per the Bishop of Clifton : 4s. a. i 
Collection at Trowbridge 0 5 O i 
es Frome aia O1I oO ! 
‘ Glastonbury 0 13 O 1} 
- Burnham ... oe? s tf 
Minehead ... ie 010 Oo i 
Weston-super- Mare 3 13 0 bh 
Shepton Mallet 0 7 0 i 
Wincanton o 2 9 i 
“ Yeovil o 8 3 1 
- Portishead... 0 4 0 H 
Cheltenham I 9 O 
Woodchester Convent I oO oO 
Wells - bo I 12 6 
Collection at Oldcotes, Rotherham (per Rev. J. Stourton) I 12 0 
Midford (per Rev. R. Chichester) .. 215 O 
St. Mary’s, Coventry (per Rev. R. P. Rea, 
O.S.B.) 118 9 
Warwick Bridge, Carlisle (per Rev. F. S. 
Giles)... O15 O 


St. Andrew’ S, Newcastle- on- Tyne (per Rev. 


R. Collins) . # 1 0 
St. Austin’s Wakefield (per Rev. R. Serra 
ge} ». is 19 6 
SR. Ignatius, Ossett (_ ‘Do. ‘) 0 4 6 : 
Cheeseburn Grange (per Rev. M. P. Horgan) I oOo oO q 
St. Patrick’s, Bradford(per Rev. J. Earnshaw) * = 3 : 
St. Mary’s, Chippenham (per Rev. G. W. i 
Bailey) - 0 5 O I) 
St. Joseph's, Pontefract (per Rev. M. Brey) I 5 oO i 
Chadwick Memorial Industrial School, New- it 
castle-on-Tyne (per Rev. R. Thornton) as Ol 3 f 
- Ashburton House, Industrial School, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne (do.) ; 010 O ' 
St. Cuthbert’s, Cowpen (per Rev. I, Burchell) OII oO ? 
Sacred Heart Church, Leeds — Rev. C. P 
Croskell) —... : 014 Oo h 
; Lingley (per Rev. T. Parkin) ve iy 010 6 i 
“ Shipley (per Rev. S. Morgan) aa isd 013 6 if 
St. Bede’s, Bedlington (per Rev. J. Furniss, i 
O.S.B.) 016 oO lf 
Houghton Hall Chapel (per the Very Rev. i 
Canon Wells) ae oe lk 
Deepcar (per the Bishop of Leeds  ... - 0 Gg O rf 
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Cheques are payable to the MANNING MEmorIAL 
ComMITTEE, and are to be addressed to the Manning 
Memorial Commuttee, Norfolk House, St. James's Square. 
London, S.W. 
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ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order. 








1. The above College, by a remodelling of its residential and sch o 
lastic arrangements, has considerably widened its scope of action, and 
now offers educational advantages as high as those presented by any 
Catholic School or College in the United Kingdom. 

2. To facilitate the working of the Course of Studies, the College 
has been divided into three departments, the members of the two 
higher of which are separated from the Juniors, and reside in adjacent 
private houses, under the immediate supervision of the Fathers. 


3. The Fifth and Sixth Forms will be sent up for the Oxford Locals 
and London Matriculation respectively every year. Boys can also be 
prepared for the Army, Civil Service, and other public entrance ex- 
aminations, 

4. Youths are received up to the age of twenty-one years in the 
position of ‘‘ Philosophers ” or ‘* Parlour Boarders.” 

5. The Fathers, who form a permanent staff, are assisted in the work 
of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


6. The Modern Languages taught in the College include French, 


German, Spanish, and Italian. 

7. Ramsgate is conveniently situated two hours from London. 

8. Pupils of the College enjoy the benefit of frequent sea-bathing 
during the summer months. 


FOR PROSPECTUS, &c., apply either to 
THE VERY REV. FATHER PRIOR, 


OR TO 


THE REV. FATHER RECTOR. 





Colleges and Schools. 


TOOTING COLLEGE, LONDON, S.W. 


The Ordinary Course prepares for Preliminary Professional Examinations, and 


the Matriculation Examination of London University. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, the Rev. M. F. O'REILLY, D.Sc. (Lond. ) 

















ONVENT or NOTRE 
DAME, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. OLLEGES OF SS. PETER 
AND PAUL, 
The Sisters of Notre Dame receive a Prior PARK. BATH 
limited number of Young Ladies as ; ° 
Boarders and Day Boarders, to whom 
they offer all the advantages of a The Autumn Term commenced on 
superior education. The Pupils, at the September 17th. Two Scholarships are 
desire of their parents, are prepared for offered to boys entering St. Peter’s 
the University Local Examinations, in College. For particulars, apply to 
which they have been most successful, the Very Rev. Canon WILLIAMs, 
and have gained certificates and prizes President. 
in the Oxford and Edinburgh Exami- 
nations. 
For further particulars, appiy to the 
Superioress, as above. 
PRICE THREEPENCE, Post FREE. ] [ESTABLISHED 1849. 


Mhe Meekly Register. 


A CATHOLIC FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
“Undoubtedly the best Catholic Paper in the English language.” 





“The day of the dull newspaper ts done. By recognising this 
Fact of modern journalism, ‘ the readable REGISTER’ “as made 
itself a welcome visitor in Catholic homes all over the English- 
speaking world.” 


NOTICE. —Subscriptions may be taken from any date and for any 
period; but no charge is made for Postage to Subscribers in the 
United Kingdom who send in advance the sum of 13/= 


Cheques and P.O.O.'s are payable to H. R. Sutern, 
and can be crossed, “‘ THE NATIONAL BANK.” 











Published at 3 o'clock every F riday siesta and is sent Post Free for 
13/- perannum to Subscribers in the British Isles who pay in advance. 


43 ESSEX STREET STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives sinall sums on deposit, and allows Interest, 
at the rate of THREE per CENT. per Annum, on each completed £1. Accounts are balanced 
and Interest added on the 31st March annually. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT 
OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession. Apply 
at the Office of the BirKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 





THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES 


Sere core: oars women enn ao eee ane oases e - anew neocons ee 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 2OINTMENT| 





These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment 
of all ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE, and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINT- 
MENT is unequalled for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old 
Wounds, Sores, and Ulcers. Possessed of these REMEDIES, every 
Mother has at once the means of curing most complaints to which 
herself or family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street (late 533, Oxford Street), London, 
Daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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LOCKHART 


AT THE END OF HIs LIFE. 





MERRY ENGLAND. 


JuLy, 1892. 


Further Reminiscences of Father 


Lockhart. 


C= handicraft, strong, delicate, and devoted, which Mr. 

Bernard Whelan has applied to the building ofa literary 
monument to Father Lockhart, must put out of conceit all 
clumsier efforts at a character sketch. Yet his chosen words 
may be supplemented by a handful of memorials, not made by 
surviving hands, but consisting of words written or spoken by 
Father Lockhart himself. The chief of these are contributed 
from the storehouse of one of Father Lockhart’s oldest friends— 
the friend, in fact, who at Oxford lent him Milner’s “ End 
of Controversy,” and himself led the way to the Church. 

“ My prophetic soul'tells me” (so Father Ignatius Grant, S.]J., 
writes to me) “ that you will have a Lockhart article in MERRY 
ENGLAND. If so, please find a corner for my little tribute to 
the memory of my dear lost friend—the friend of my boyhood, 
of my Oxford life, of my stay with his family at Chichester, and 
of later years when our ways of life diverged. I send you his 
first letter to me in my novitiate, 1843, announcing his con- 
version ; and his last, containing apprehensions and forebodings 
of coming death, written from Rome in 1892. They are both 
of them characteristic of his piety, thoroughness, affection, and 
final perseverance. I enclose also two sketches of his, made in 
his blotting book, in 1840: a west-end and an altar-end of an 
Anglican church, ritualistically arranged, as we determined that 
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Further Reminiscences of Father Lockhart. 


ours should be when we should have taken Anglican Orders. 
They were drawn in the Pallant, adjoining Chichester Cathedral 
for old Dean Chandler, the predecessor of Archdeacon Manning, 
in that Diocese of St. Richard, whilst Murray Holland of New 
College, Oxford, approved.” These sketches are blurred beyond 
reproduction ; but it is a coincidence that the ideal church of 
Lockhart in 1840, with its great Gothic window piercing right 
up to the roof, very much resembled the ancient structure which, 
a generation later, he was to make his own and to restore to 
Catholic worship in Ely Place. 

The two letters referred to by Father Grant are given in their 
order : 

Loughboro’, 
Feast of St. Rose of Lima. 

My dear Grant,—My heart is too full and too heavy with 
writing and receiving painful letters that I cannot write more 
than just enough to tell you that I have become a Catholic. 
Thank God for “this, and for the vocation which I believe He has 
civen me to the Order of Charity. I was brought here to Dr. 
Gentili at Loughboro’ in a wonderful way, and have just finished 
my Retreat. Of course I shall get no credit with any of my dear, 
dear friends whom I have left at Oxford and Littlemore. But 
[ know I cared too much for their good opinion, and it would be 
strange indeed if I had not something painful to bear in exchange 
for all these blessings. Thank you and all your Community for 
their prayers, and please to combine to pray for all at Oxford and 
tor my mother and sister. I will write again when I can, but at 
present I seem to have all my feelings blunted and to be like a 
lump of cold boiled veal. 

Your affectionate friend, 
W. LOCKHART. 
Direct to me, the Rev. Dr. Gentili, Catholic Church, Loughboro’. 





Rome, 7, Via Alessandrina, 
January 21st, 1892. 

Dear Father Grant,—I thank you for your letter of sympathy 
on the death of Cardinal Manning. Yes, I feel it keenly ; the 
bonds of friendship and of guidance of fifty years do not snap 
without a wrench. In him and in Newman we have lost giants, 
and it is simple truth to say all who can succeed them are 
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pigmies in proportion. I should think no one would feel this 
more vividly that the next Archbishop of Westminster, who- 
ever he may be. But you have lost some of your great men, your 
General and Father Cornaldi, one of our chief opponents—R.1.P. 
These deaths all around me remind me of the Coxczergerte in 
Paris, where those destined for the guillotine were confined 
and called out one by one for execution. 

Et vos estote parati is always in my ears. My meditation 
always takes that shape. May our Blessed Mother help us all 
to say more often and earnestly : “ pray for us now,” that we may 
be made ready, “ and in the hour of our death,” that we may per- 
severe to the end. We have wonderfully fine weather in Rome, 
generally sunshine, which makes me warm so that [ have no 
need of fire. I suppose you are still in frost, and snow, and 
fog. I hope we shall meet when [ return.  [ have always a room 
for you, and a welcome. [ shall not be in a hurry to return ; 
London is a blank to me now—all except my dear St. 
EK theldreda’s. 

Yours affectionately in Christ, 


W. LOCKHART. 

Father Ignatius Grant forwards also a photograph inscribed 
“dear Lockhart,” which has marked a place in his Breviary for 
twenty years. It belongs to a period not far anterior to that of 
the portrait published last month. We _ prefer, therefore, to 
borrow from the Lady's Pictorial a portrait of later life—by far 
the best, in our opinion, that has appeared. If there is a_ better 
portrait of Father Lockhart—it is that of his grandfather. No 
likeness of himself that we ever saw so subtly resembled 
him as does this likeness of his mother’s father, which was 
found by Father Bone in one of Father Lockhart’s drawers 
after his death. Writers have dwelt much on the lineage of 
the Lockharts—which was doubtless distinguished—and_ they 
have said you had only to look at Father Lockhart to feel it. 
But this portrait of his grandfather shows us that he was an 
exact reproduction of Mr. Jacob, allowing for differences of age. 
Whether, as this name suggests, there was Hebrew blood in 
Father Lockhart’s veins I do not know. But I have heard that 
this grandfather of his wrote a book called “ Rebecca ”; and that 
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160) further Reminiscences of Father Lockhart. 


there was some friendship between him and the D'Israelis. When 
first I stayed with Father Iockhart in Ely Place, [ found myself 
sufficiently near to the office of the solicitors to whom Isaac 
D’Israeli articled his son to be able to make pilgrimage to that 
place of the future politician’s penance. Tfather Lockhart, 
laughing at my boyish enthusiasm, remarked that one of the 
members of the firm was his mother’s relation or connexion. 

No doubt Father Lockhart might have had a public career 
more noisy—perhaps in some ways more influential—than that 
which circumstance assigned to him. Mr. Whelan tmagines 
him an Ambassador. I could think of him rather as a Judge 
or even a General—two characters in which transparent simplicity 
of character need not have proved fatal to his success. But he 
was probably too humane to be a soldier, and as a Judge he 
would have discovered an extravagant lenity to offenders—as 
he did always with all of us all his days. Hf[e had no enemy 
in this world, and he could not bear the thought of any 


estrangements in the world to come: 


He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble, 
Here and in Hell. 


With all his love of peace he was fated to be in the wars of 
controversy from first to last. He became an early grief to his 
mother by his Catholic leanings ; and the friendly adviser at 
Lavington urged him to go to Littlemore to Newman to get 
“settled” in Anglicanism, and then to take Orders and work 
doubts away. Arrived at Littlemore, where Newman tried to 
pledge him to stay for three years whatever the Divine call 
might be, he became the thorn in the side of his master, 
who bitterly complained when the young disciple fled to 
lather Gentil. It was this secession that hastened the end 
for Newman; and nothing could exceed the humility with which 
Lockhart proved himself wiser than all his teachers. Speaking 
of the difficulties of his own position at Littlemore, Newman 


says in the “ Apologia” of the young men entrusted to him: “I 
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WILLIAM JACOB, F.R.S., AT TIT AGI OF So. 


PHE GRANDFATHER OF FATHER LOCKITART. 
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kept some of them back for several years from being received 
into the Catholic Church. The immediate cause of my resigning 
St. Mary’s was the conversion of one of them.” At the rooms 
of Dr. Ward, in Oxford, Lockhart had already met the De Lisles 
(a family to whose members he remained closely attached all 
his life), with whom was Father Gentili. To this fervent Father 
of Charity, who had come over to convert England with the 
simple thought that the truth required only to be stated to be 
received, the young graduate had recourse. By a rather strange 
coincidence, Rosmini’s “ Maxims of Perfection” had been put 
into his hands four years earlier by a friend—the late William 
White, our Ambassador at Constantinople. At the end of three 
days’ visit to Father Gentili, Lockhart was a Catholic, and a 
postulant in the Institute with which his name has ever since 
been so closely and illustriously associated. 

But there was still war, and particularly the rumour of war, 
within this very haven. Father Lockhart, whose instincts were 
all towards freedom—in Keligion, in politics, and in the details 
of daily life—found himself in) constant conflict with men 
whose principles he thought inconsistent with the growth 
of saving individualism. The thing is hinted at in the 
last letter to Father Grant—a delicate subject between two 
old friends, united in one affection and one service, but using 
different symbols and following different flags. Not only this 
letter, but other letters from Rome, written during the winters 
he spent during the latter part of his life, contain passages of 
arms. In the January of 1883 I find him saying: 

Reports as regards the Cardinal [Manning] and the Temporal 
Power, and the Cardinal and 7he Il cekly Register, are being 
circulated in the Gassetta a@'/talia. | have said in answer that 
the Cardinal has not changed his views as to principle. He 
considers, as he always did, that the Temporal Sovereignty 
was a providential ordinance of God for good ; that no good 
in the world is without a mixture of evil; that no one had a 
right to despoil the Pope of what had been given by all that in 
human society constitutes human right; that he had no power 
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to renounce that sovereignty in which he had only a life interest, 
and which belonged to the successors for whom he was trustee ; 
but that when God permits right to be upset by might He 
doubtless permits it for some greater good ; that we are waiting 
on His Providence and watching to see how this will be. 
Meantime, he would be very glad if good Catholics could feel 
that a time was come for putting an end to the cry of A¢ 
elettori ne elctti. This is my impression of the mind of the 
Cardinal, but perhaps you will think it well to show him my 
letter. 

Nearer home the thrusts would sometimes come, as when for 
instance he wrote: 

I am sure I need not suggest to the eye of a friend to be 
quick-sighted in not letting anything appear of the Rosminian 
controversy. But some of your correspondents may mention 
a book just published by Father Cornaldi, 5.J., “ Rosminianism 
identified with Pantheism.” Published by an eminent Jesuit in 
Rome, it might seem to have authority. I know from the lips 
of the Pope that his is not the view of the Holy See. This 
rechauffé of the old objections is really an insult to the Holy 
See, which commanded silence. Something will have to be done 
soon to restrain the licence to calumniate exercised by a portion 
of the Italian Catholic press. I congratulate you on Zhe lVeekly 
Register. 

It was not in polemics that Father Lockhart was in his element. 
“The pleasure that your letter gave me must be a proof of how 
much I love you.” Such were the words in which he acknow- 
ledged a casual letter; and they were the keynote to his 
character. He loved others—especially the poor, the perse- 
cuted, the abandoned by men, the otherwise unbeloved. Per- 
haps one of the secrets of his life was this. So delightful 
himself, he brought out only what was delightful in others. 
Therefore were all men delightful, at least to him. And, as for 


him, he was delightful always to all men. 
WILFRID MEYNELL. 
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A Renegade Poet on the Poet. 


. IS an ill bird that fouls its own nest; and I trust an ill 
¢ poet may have leave to do the same by his. As an 
ex-singer, I still have a benevolent desire to promote the multt- 
plication of the class from which I have retired ; and I can con- 
ceive no more assured method than this of abuse: “for as the 
camomile, the more it is trodden on, the faster it grows ——.” 

A poet is one who endeavours to make the worst of both 
worlds. For he is thought seldom to make provision for himself 
in the next life, and ’tis odds if he gets any in this. The world 
will have nothing with his writings because they are not of the 
world ; nor the religious, because they are not of religion. He 
is suspect of the worldly, because of his unworldliness, and of 
the religious for the same reason. For there is a way of the 
world in religion, no less than irreligion. Nay, though he should 
frankly cast in his lot with the profane, he is in no better case 
with them ; for he alone of men, though he travel to the Pit, 
picks up no company by the way; but has a contrivance to 
evade Scripture, and find out a narrow road to damnation. In- 
deed, if the majority of men go to the nether abodes, ‘tis the 
most hopeful argument I know of his salvation; for ’tis incon- 
ceivable he should ever do as other men. 

We may consider the nature of the poet as the world esteems 
him, as his admirers esteem him, and as he esteems himself 
For the first, ’tis easily stated: the world esteems him a fool. 
In support of this opinion may be noted the general assertion 
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that the poet is born, not made, which equally holds of the fool. 
And whereas some do none the less spend no small diligence in 
making themselves poets, others spend no less diligence and 
capacity in making themselves fools, and with about equal 
success. But it is to be considered that poets are divided into 
major and minor; and that while no pains can make a man a 
major poet who is not such by the visitation of God, Mr. Traill 
would have it that men may, by extraordinary care, make them- 
selves minor poets, whose number he has computed to be, at this 
present, fifty-two. It is much to be wished that he would in- 
vestigate whether one might, with like zeal, modulate into the 
minor key of folly as of poetry. But whereas the discovery of 
fifty-two minor poets did much shock the general mind, it is to 
be feared that it would be quite otherwise surprised could he 
limit to fitty-two our minor fools. 

But the world can find other good cause for doing what it has 
made up its mind to do without cause. Poets are said to be 
women ; and that is the reason, perhaps, why the same writers 
who cry down poets as women, do mostly cry down women as 
poets. But that poets are women I cannot believe, for we have 
vet heard nothing of poets’ rights: from which it is manifest that 
poets are lamentably behind women in tenacity of their dues ; 
who, indeed, hold everything that is their own, except their 
tongues. Nor is the sagacious world without yet another admir- 
able reason for contemning the poet: viz. that he is useless. 
And it has lately received the most grateful support from Mr 
Robert Louis Stevenson ; for which I cannot but think we must 
accuse the carking influences of Samoan barons and /a haute 
politique in the gilded saloons of South Sea diplomacy. He does 
not stick to affirm that the /7¢térateur in general is but a poor 
devil of a fellow, who lives to please, and earns his bread by 
doing what he likes. Let this mere son of joy, says Mr. 
Stevenson, sleck down his fine airs before men who are of some 
use in the world. If the blood of the Haggards is unapt 
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to stir in this quarrel, ‘tis no concern of mine; but on behalf of 
the poet, here lies my gage, and I will maintain with this poor 
gentlemanlike body that Mr. Stevenson aberrates from nice 
accuracy three feet down in his throat. If religion be useful, 
so is poetry. For poetry is the teacher of beauty; and 
without beauty men would soon lose the conception of a God, 
and exchange God for the devil: as indeed happens at this day 
among many savages, where the worships of ugliness and the 
devil flourish together. Whence it was, doubtless, that poetry 
and religion were of old so united, as is seen in the prophetic 
books of the Bible. Where men are not kept in mind of beauty» 
they become lower than the beasts ; for a dog, I will maintain, 
isa very tolerable judge of beauty, as appears from the fact 
that any liberally educated dog does, in a general way, prefer a 
woman toa man. The instinct of men is against this renegado 
of a Robert Louis. Though Butler justly observes that all 
men love and admire clothes, but scorn and despise him that 
made them, ‘tis of tailors that he speaks. A modzste is held in 
as fair a reverence as any tradesman ; and ‘tis evident that the 
cround of the difference is because a modste has some con- 
nexion with art and beauty, but a tailor only with ugliness and 
utility. There is no utilitarian but will class a soapmaker as a 
worthy and useful member of the community; yet is there no 
necessity why a man should use soap. Nay, if necessity be 
any criterion of usefulness (and surely that is useful which is 
necessary ), the universal practice of mankind will prove poctry 
to be more usetul than soap; since there is no recorded age in 
which men did not use poetry, but for some odd thousand years 
the world got on very tolerably well without soap. Look 
closely into the matter, and there are no people really useful to 
aman, in the strict utilitarian sense, but butchers and _ bakers, 


for they tecd a man; builders, for they house a man; women, 


for they help him into the world ; and doctors and soldiers, for 
they help him out of it. All the rest is luxury and superfluity. 
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I will uphold that it is not necessary for any man to wear 
clothes, but it is necessary for many men to read poetry.” 
Lastly, I will be sworn that the utilitarian has no reason to hold 
a pound of poetry less useful than a pound of candles, for | am 
persuaded that he does not know the difference between them. 

Then, too, this rogue of an R. L. S., | doubt me (plague on 
him! I cannot get him out of my head), has found writing 
pretty utilitarian—to himself; and utility begins at home, I take 
it. Does he not eat and drink romances, and has he not dug 
up Heaven knows what riches (the adventurer!) in “Treasure 
Island”? ’Tis sure as that, if the fairy Good Luck have been 
invited to his christening, guineas drop from a lawyer's mouth 
whenever he opens it. And as for usefulness to other men, since 
we must have that or be ignoble, it seems—is there iio utility 
in pleasure, pray you, when it makes a man’s heart the better 
for it; as do, I am very certain, sun, and flowers, and Stevensons? 
They are medicinal, or language is a shelled pea’s-cod ! 

So far the world, which cannot find that your Poet has any 
capital beyond the large one with which he delights to speli his 
name, or that poetry is quoted on the Stock Exchange. Yet 
there are who would have us trust the public for overseers of 
poetry, as Mr. Archer would for overseers of morality. And | 
will confess the public to be a natural overseer of both poetry 
and morality, for ’tis most accustomed to overlook them both. 
But at the hands of his admirers the poet undergoes “a quick 
immortal change:” he is the sacred, the divine. Nature clearly 
provides for this, as appears by her somewhat nice attention to 
singers’ names. No Higginson, for instance, could ever break 
his name’s invidious bar: he is forewarned from poetry. The 
ested Ted dewceisuticsnyrencincn, tagaad 
any other region with | Comal ace : oer pointes i eae for 
wear. Were it not for the unnatural and degrading habit of wearing 
clothes, we should all live in climates that had bread and sun gratis, where 


utility was useless, where everyone would understand poetry, and no one 
the British matron. 
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common tongue of fame would falter over —“In the death- 
less words of the divine Higginson.” Yet something the child 
of song has fallen from his antique estate, even among his ad- 
mirers. ‘Tis a trite observation that of old prophet and poet 
were one, but ‘tis a dear experience that nowadays they are 
divided ; for there are no profits among poets. Whether poet 
and profit God ever joined together I know not, but ’tis very 
certain that man has put them asunder. Pindar, the sacer vates 
of the horse race, would in these times find but one-half of his 
functions valuable ; but if the separation of them have not im- 
proved the breed of the sporting poet, we may indulge a just 
patriotism in the excellence to which it has brought the sporting 
prophet, whom | take to be Pindar’s half-descendant. He is 
indubitably vates, and, in the sense of Horace’s aur? sacra fames, 
he may surely be titled secer ; for after this meaning of the ad- 
jective, unlucky backers do constantly sacrate him in the Saxon 
vernacular, It may be much feared that the severance be- 
tween poets and profits is grown a thing irreversible: | 
cannot perceive even among their admirers any disposi- 
tion to make of them friends with the mammon_ of in- 
iquity. There is a pernicious impression that the lightness of 
the singer’s flight is dependent on the lightness of his purse ; 
and that the muse, like a balloon, in order to ascend must throw 
out ballast. But indeed, ’tis the convinced belief of mankind 
that to make a poet sing you must pinch his belly, as if the 
Almighty had constructed him like certain rudimentarily vocal 
dolls. Thus gunners use to light their gun at the breech, to 
bring fire out at the mouth ; and schoolmasters use to cultivate 
a boy's head, by diligent application to the other extremity. 

For the poet's opinion of the poet, ‘tis hard to be come at: 
since regard for “7s modesty prevents him from expressing it in 
his own case, and in the case of his brother poets, his regard for 
theirs. Of the latter, indeed, he is far more tender than of his 
own (as our neighbour's reputation should be dearer to us than 
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ours), and is most delicately chary of wounding it by excessive 
praise. But you may arrive at some surmise by observing that 
in the former case no estimate appears to him excessive, and in 
the latter no estimate not excessive. This, however, is only 
while his brother poets live ; for in their regard he is like other 
men, who hold that poets are as Roman emperors, and only 
become gods when they die. ‘Woe unto you when all men 
speak well of you,” is indeed grown most applicable to poets at 
this present ; for when that comes about, their admirers must 
either look to beweep their death, or that they are not dead. 
For my part, I retired from the profession because I found it no 
longer possible to read my poems even to the four walls of my 
room, on account of the singular effect. My landlord complained 
that I endangered the safety of the house, for the walls gave 
signs of yawning. But the less poets are honoured by the 
world, the more they honour themselves. They have ceased, 
‘tis very notable, to invoke the muses at the head of their 
poems; for ’tis hard if a good modern poet may not inspire 
himself without calling in a muse. He thinks it enough in- 
dignity that he cannot lie in of a volume, but he must press some 
publisher to act as midwife: nor will the world be contrived to 
his liking till he can inspire, publish, and criticise himself. 

For the rest, though he most usually conceits himself a great 
artist, he by no means accounts himself “ divine” or “sacred,” 
or reckons himself by any of the overweening epithets which his 
indiscreet belauders are accustomed to bestow on him. Indeed, 
you shall no more persuade a poet that his kind are prophets, 
than a woman that hers are angels. She will indeed very 
readily believe that se is an angel; and if it shall please anyone 
to tell me that / am a prophet, I will not have so ill manners as 
to return him the lie. Though indeed I know not but in some 
sort the poet may have the forehand of the prophet; for the 
prophet foretells only what he knows, but the poet what he does 
not know. And as ’tis the more blessed way to believe and not 
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see, than to believe and see ; I perceive no good reason but it 
may be the more blessed way to prophesy and not foresee, than 
to prophesy and foresee. 

Did we give in to that sad dog of a Robert Louis, we must 
needs set down the poor useless poet as a son of joy. But the 
title were an irony more mordant than the title of the hapless 
ones to whom it likens him. /7//es de joie? O rather filles 
d’amertume ! And if the pleasure they so mournfully purvev 
were lofty and purging as it is abysmal and corrupting, then 
would Mr, Stevenson’s parallel be just ; but ¢hev, too, from 
ignoble victims they would become noble ministrants. ‘Tis a 
difference which vitiates the whole comparison, O careless 
player with the toys of the gods! whom we have taken, I 
warrant me, more gravely than you take your whimsical self in 
this odd pleasantry! Like his sad sisters, but with ¢/a¢ trans- 
figuring distinction, this poet, this son of bitterness, sows in 
sorrow that men may reap in joy. He serves his pleasure, say 
you, R. L.S.. ’Tis a strange pleasure, if so it be. He loves his 
art? No, his art loves fz, cleaves to him when she has 
become unwelcome, a very weariness of the flesh. He is the 
sorry sport of a mischievous convention. The traditions of his 
craft, fortified by the unreasonable and misguiding lessons of those 
sages who have ever instructed the poet in the things that make for 
his better misery, persuade him that he can be no true singer with- 
out he slight the world. Wordsworth has taught him a most unne- 
cessary apprehension lest the world should be too much with him ; 
which, to be sure,was very singular in Wordsworth, who never had 
the world with him till he was come near to going out of it. The 
poor fool, therefore, devotes assiduous practice to acquiring an 
art which comes least natural to him of all men; and after 
employing a world of pains to scorn the world, is strangely 
huffed that it should return the compliment in kind. 
There is left him no better remedy but, having spent 
his youth in alienating its opinion, to spend his manhood in 
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learning to despise its opinion. And though it be a hard 
matter to contemn the world, ’tis a yet harder matter to con- 
temn its contempt. I regard the villainous misleaders of poets 
who have preached up these doctrines as all one for selfish 


cruelty with those who maintained the tradition of operatic 


eunuchs ; and would have them equally suppressed by Christian. 


sentiment. For they have procured the severance of the one 
from his kind to gratify their understanding, as of the other 
to gratify their ear. 

But this is to be serious, and I should apologise for being 
so much out of the fashion as to take poetry seriously ; which 
no one now does—not even poets. ‘Tis, indeed, a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, that your modern poct would 
take himself less seriously and poetry more so, If he would 
not be so inflexibly grave over that new-fangled style of 
“artist,” which to his great English predecessors would have 
suggested only hogs’ bristles and paint-pots! I know not why 
he should hanker after the paint-pots of the Egyptians, and 
arrogate a title which gives colour to calling him useless. The 
only utility ever alleged for the artist was the fostering of 
rcligion. To what that function has come may be seen in 
our churches ; where the keenest denouncer of Papistry could 
not snuff idolatry in the kneeler before such images. Since 
though one should adore them, he would not transgress the 
Mirst Commandment; for they are like nothing that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under 
the earth. 

Odd's my life! I perceive I have clean forgot the most im- 
portant aspect of my theme, which is the poet as the critic 
sees him. ’Tis briefly remedied. There are two kinds of critics: 
the first see nothing in him, and the second themselves. The 
latter is by far the more fashionable mode nowadays: the 
judicious critic (to speak by figure) uses polished poetry to re- 
flect to readers his own countenance. I am myself indifferently 
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skilled in this way, though I have strangely neglected it in the 
present article; and, therefore, [ am minded to let the reader 
know that I intend shortly to publish my autobiography, under 
the title “ Reminiscences of Savage Landor.” «As 1 never 
saw Landor once, there is no danger that he will unduly 
interfere with the public’s natural interest in me. This [ think 
fit to acquaint the reader with, lest he should fall into an ill 
opinion of my genius, and unhappily conceive me destitute of 
modern literary gifts, when he discerns that I have written with 
a design to exhibit not my own greatness, but the poet’s. [I am 
sensible that by such a method I shall justly undergo the 
censure of the present age as a critic of very little under- 
standing. For ’tis a principle universally conceded, that, 
since the work of a great author is said to be a 
monument, your true critic, like your true Briton, does 
best evince his taste and sense by cutting his own name on 
it. ’Tis a procedure so accredited that across even the ¢2tulum 
of Golgotha a German scrawls “ Johann Strauss,” half hiding 
the Name of names; Christ finds an English Archdeacon more 
merciless than Herod, for after being exhibited to the Jews 
clothed with a fool’s garment, he is exhibited to the English 
clothed with a fool; and adds to the carrying of the Cross the 
carrying of Renan. ‘Tis a reversal worthy to be ranked as a 
later Passion that He should bear among the Forty the same 
animal which once bore Him among the Twelve. But indeed, 
this manner of criticism and biography is the only one in 
scientific accord with the philosophy of the age. For modern 
philosophy, like Mr. Oscar Wilde, has discovered that the 
easiest and most surprising way to make a_ new coat, 
is to turn an- old coat inside out; and constructs 
its dogma as Mr. Wilde (‘tis the observation of an 
acute critic) constructs his epigrams, by reversing the 


platitudes and truisms of former teaching. Thus, ‘tis its first 


dogma that there is no dogma ; its first precept, that every man 
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has an obligation to believe that he has no obligation to belief ; 
with many more such Wildish paradoxes. Not the least pretty 
of these is that which touches the first source of all worship, 
and ’tis obtained by a simple reversal of the saying in Genesis : 
—Man made God to his own tmage and likeness. Now ’twould 
argue a lamentable lack of modernity if your true critic should 
not remember the anthropomorphic origin of worship in his 
devotion to illustrious authors, and plainly instruct the reader 
by his language that he adores in Keats or Shelley what Nar- 
cissus did in the stream. Angelica Kaufmann, studying the 
practice of so many famous painters, to search out the one 
countenance which seemed to them the supreme type of beauty 
and paint all their faces from it, excellently discovered both her 
sex and her thoughts by painting all er faces after her own : 
and the great critics are much beholden to her example.* They 
have contrived a method to hand themselves down to posterity 
through the gods of literature, as did the Roman emperors 
through the gods of Olympus—by taking the head off their 
statues, and clapping on their own in its stead. 

Yet, though I admit the soundness of the principle, and do 
devoutly hold to its practice, I have at times a strange back- 
sliding from modernity, an odd diseased kind of taste ; which 
finds more comely and more reviving a life of Christ in which 
“Luke” or “John” appears only at top of the page, than one 
in which Ernest plays the part of a Gallic Judas, who should 
lend the Master a supper-room, and charge a franc a head for 
tout Paris to peep at Him through the keyhole. ’Tis partly, I 
take it, a passing access of this humour which has perverted me 
throughout such a masterpiece of literature as the present, to 
retire myself in the background with so obtrusive a modesty. 
Yet when I think on it, I lie; for though I have kept indifferent 


“I have seen this asserted, but take it fora libel on poor Angelica. The 
face which pervades her pictures is the conventional pseudo-Greek face 
which pervades all the would-be “ideal” painting of her day. 
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well to my subject, ’tis chiefly written to display my own wit. 
Now I have heard that every reader finds in a book exactly 
what he brings with him to the reading. And since I am satis- 
fied that the reader brings to the consideration of this article an 
infinite deal of wit, I can be under no apprehension of what he 


will discover in it. 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 





The Nature of Friendship: 


A FUGUE IN THE BASS. 


PART II. ( Continued). 


ORPETH struck into the fragmentary talk upon Jack’s 

sonnet with what he called “a very old question”: 

“Are there no friendships made, except in youth? There are 

some clever lines about this in Victor Hugo’s ‘Toute La Lyre.’ 
I don’t know who translated them :” 


Horace and you, old Lafontaine, 
Have sung, “There comes to all a day 
When heart-beats flag and pulses wane, 
And like a far-off, fainting strain, 

Love and its raptures pass away.” 

Oh, poets, know that love protests 

To hear you say, ‘‘ We love no more— 
Our eyes are dim, our heats are hoar, 
We bury deep in frigid breasts 

The ghost that was the God of yore.” 
The day for love is never done ; 
Believe it not, old Lafontaine ! 

But woe is me, friend Horace! one, 
Great day of days is soon outrun— 
The day for being loved again. 


And George Eliot evidently thinks that youth is the only seed- 
time of friendship. You remember the passage ? 


Those hours were seed to all my after-good ; 
My infant gladness, through eye, ear, and touch, 
Took easily as warmth a various food 

To nourish the sweet skill of toving much. 
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For who in age shall roam the earth and find 

Reasons for loving that will strike out love 

With sudden rod from the hard, year-pressed mind ? 

Were reasons sown as thick as stars above, 

"Tis love must see them as the eye sees light. 
George Eliot, you see, is a witness that you may call’—and he 
bowed to Elsie. 

A wistful gleam had come into the “ old Professor’s”’ eyes. His 
mind was clearly travelling in the distant past. But he made 
no sign of wishing to impart those old memories. 

Jack, in his character of humorist, or clever fool—a character 
accounted his own by the family and consequently sure, at all 
times, to win their applause—“ made up a visage,” rounded his 
shoulders, and began pompously : “ All my warmest friendships 
date from the time since I turned fifty—— ;” was here inter- 
rupted by laughter, and exclamations of different sorts ; and— 
as if in disgust at the frivolity of people who would not listen— 
turned away from everyone to devote himself to his teacup. 

[t was easier to get a hearing now that so many other talkers 
were busy with teacups and their accompaniments. Louie sat 
on a low seat by her father’s chair, sometimes holding his cup 
for him, sometimes screening his eyes from the firelight. When 
he asked her what they had all been about since he left them, 
she said: “Just what ‘Master Hugues’ attempted! Give me 
three uninterrupted minutes, and I will tell you /zs business : 
then you will know ours!” With merry laughter instead of 
commas and full stops, and mischievous ncds and waves of the 
hand—first to Elsie and Jack, and in turn to all the disputants— 
I.ouic recited : 


‘First you deliver your phrase 
—Nothing profound that I see, 
Fit in itself for much blame or much praise, 
Answered no less where no answer need be, 
Off start the two on their ways. 


(Jack and [lsie began it, and took opposite sides, you know, 
l‘ather !) 





The Nature of friendship. 
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Straight must a third interpose, 
Volunteer needlessly help.” 
(“Scarcely fair!” cried Donald. “ My opinion was asked.”) 
‘In strikes a fourth, a fifth thrusts in his nose, 
So the cry’s open, the kennel’s a-yelp— 
Argument hot to the close. 


(Forgive me for not being able to supply a more polite figure 
of speech than the ‘ kennel’s a-yelp,’” said the reciter, who, truth 
to“tell, rather enjoyed the fun of being rude in the words of 
Robert Browning.) 


“One dissertates, he is candid ; 
‘wo must discept—has distinguished ; 
Three helps the couple if yet ever man did.” 


(“ Not so Donald!” from Elsie.) 


‘‘Four protests ; Five makes a dash at the thing wished 





{?? 


(“Who is Five?” “Is Stewart Four?” from various voices. 
“We are all Five and Four by turns—a sort of chorus, not of one 
mind,” Louie explained.) 

‘Back to One goes the case bandied.” 
(‘True enough,” assented Jack. “ Back to One—to me!”) 
“One says his say with a difference.” 

(““ No, I never departed, by one iota, from the first position I 
took up!” he grumbled. But he was laughing, too.) 

Louie began again : 

‘One says his say with a difference ; 
More of expounding—explaining ! 
All is now wrangle, abuse, and vociferance. 


Now there’s a truce, all subdued, self-restraining ; 
Five, though, stands out all the stiffer hence.” 


(“Well done, Five!” from Robert.) 
‘“One is incisive, corrosive ; 
Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant—” 
(“ Elsie’s way, precisely !”’) 
“Three makes rejoinder, expansive, explosive ; 
Four overbears them all, strident and strepitant : 
Five—O Danaides, O Sieve!” 


(“ Louie herself!” from Robert.) 
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“ Now they ply axes and crowbars ; 
Now they prick pins at a tissue 
Fine as a skein of the casuist, Escobar’s, 
Worked on the bone of a lie. To what issue ? 
Where is our gain at the Two Bars ?” 
And Louie ended, laughing heartily. 

“ Ah, it’s a fugue! I understand!” said the “old Professor,” 
amused, “I remember it well—that quaint piece! And I see 
the application, child.” 

“T wish / understood,” said Margaret plaintively. “ What 
does it mean, Donald 2?) What can it be, Louie ?” 

“It is—it is—Arowning !” replied Louie, sober and serious 
again. 

“Well, it’s your own fault if there’s no ‘gain at the Two Bars,’ 
Jack declared. “I think I make my view plain enough. But 
here’s an illustration. You see this knife. I was very fond of 
it (Elsie gave it me): so when I broke the big blade, I got a new 
one in; and when I notched the little blades so that they were 
more like saws than knives, I had them renewed ; and then, last 
month, out fishing, it fell on a stone, and the haft was smashed. 
So I had the supplied blades remounted to look as like the old 
knife as possible. But, I ask you, is it still the knife Elsie gave 
me—of which, mind you, nothing remains ?” 

“ That’s all very pretty, Jack, but you know I never gave you 
any knife except the one you lost four years ago!” cried his 


) 


wife. 

“Well, take it as an illustration!” he insisted. “ When all the 
qualities for which we loved a friend are clean gone, like the 
original material of the knife you didn’t give me, where is the 
object of our love, where is our friend? And then, I must 
admit, I'm of the old-fas#ioned view: Nihil est in intellectu guoad 
non fuerit primus in sensu (with or without Leibnitz’s addition, 
it makes all for my side). Mind and matter are cognisable 
affairs to a creature made up of intellect and a body ; but where 


are the senses with which I can take account of Elsie’s ‘souls’ 
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and ‘essences,’ and Stewart's ‘deific sparks?’ Now, do be 
sensible, every one of you, boys and girls! Ask yourselves 
is it possible to think of an existence apart from qualities ? 
You will see that the only way a thing can be present to your 
mind is by the idea of its properties, attributes—guadzties, in 
short !” 

“One of the McKenzies said the other day,’ Alice remarked, 
“that the sovereign test of friendship is to be able to go, two 
friends together, over twenty miles of moor in silence. [ach 
knowing what the other feels and thinks, speech is needless ; 
and Charlie McKenzie said he had a friend with whom he made 
these silent expeditions. They exchanged glances about the 
scenery, and the game, and how their path lay; but if they 
spoke at all, it was only to their dogs! Very dull, I should 
think it!” 

“ His friend was certainly not one of the Campbell family!” 
laughed Elsie. 

“ And, certainly, no relation of yours, my wife!” Jack cried, 
in high good humour, “unless, perhaps,” he added in affected 
thoughtfulness, “ the whole talking faculty of the race was spent 
in your production. Galton, or somebody says, ‘When there’s 
not enough of a quality to go round——’ ” but they laughed at 
Jack; and then there was a little pause, in which the “old 
Professor” found his first opportunity. He said: 

“You don’t seem to be aware that the matter you are dis- 
cussing is just a particular case of the contest between the 
Nominalists and the Realists. It lasted for centuries, and often 
led to bloodshed.” (Margaret started, and grew pale.) “By a 
general term,” he went on, “such as man, dog, book, we under- 
stand a genus, comprising many units. The Realists contended 
that, actually, and outside our minds, something existed corres- 
ponding to these general terms. Don’t you remember, Sydney 
Smith ridiculed the Platonic notion, under his figure of an archz- 
typal poney ? The Realists—to return—held that as the par- 
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ticular term, my dog, had corresponding to it and external to 
the mind a real thing, namely, the dog in question; so the 
veneral term, dog, had also something with an objective exist- 
ence. Now, the Nominalists said that these general terms, 
inan, dog, etc, were merely names, used for convenience ; 
describing a class—which class was but the collection of the 
individuals. In their view, if you took the individuals away, 
nothing remained. It was round the term ‘humanity’ that the 
war raged fiercest. You can see at a glance what the two views 
are ; but it requires a little reflection to see all that they lead to: 
The moderns and all the great metaphysicians hold, or held, that 
the Nominalists were much nearer the truth. The term ‘ con- 
ceptionalisin’ expresses the now accepted view; but it would 
weary some of you if I were to attempt to expound all that has 
been held about it. In this old controversy between the Nomi- 
nalists and the Realists there was a vast amount of subtlety and 
word-splitting. If Elsie were trained in debate, and as fox-like 
as she is courageous and clever, she might have wrapped you 
round in a net of confusion from which safe extrication might 
well seem impossible.” 

Jean was home at last. She had glided into the room while 
the Professor was spcaking. Poor Jean! She felt as if there 
was no getting beyond the reach of this sore theme of friendship, 
although she had been away all day long; and, of course, some 
topics apart from this engrossing one had been discussed under 
that roof, and in her hearing. 

“Jeanie, Jeanie, what a time you have been!” cried the sisters. 
“Take your own place by father! See, those are your dainty 
little scones, between two plates, near the wood embers: here is 
fresh, hot tea for you. How fared you? Was it very wet— 
always and everywhere? Have you got all your fruit and good 
things for this evening? Are you sadly tired?” And many 
more questions followed—hearty, anxious, affectionate inquiries, 


not touching very important matters. 
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The friendship-fugue still rumbled on for a few moments, 
Robert announcing that Cicero said, “ Concerning friendship, all 
have the same opinion,” to which Jack demurred. “As to the 
value of friendship,” he cried, “don’t garble your quotations !” 
And Stewart quoted Ernest Renan, who mentioned, with 
apparent approval, certain Port-Royalists who lived their lives 
out side by side, and under one roof, yet addressed each other 
as “ Monsieur” to the end of their days. Renan said that this 
might be neither human nor natural, but that it was all the 
better for this. The natural tree bears poor fruit : train it against 
a wall, it ceases to be a tree; but you ensure improved fruit. 
Kenan thus protested against the natural and the human in the 
friendly relation. 

Morpeth said dreamily : “ Are not the beginnings of friendship 
interesting ? Those days when we sce part and guess at the rest 
of the character? All explorations fascinate. There may be so 
much to discover, and, alas, there may be next to nothing! I 
think if I were to say what is the greatest charm in character, I 
should pronounce for the combination of candour with depth. 
nd, of course, there must be goodness! But how I wander! I 
have not got the Scottish faculty of keeping to the point. I hope 
you don't all make ¢hat a sine gud non of friendship ?” 

For Jean, the fugue was but the accompaniment of a wailing 
air, on some treble “ stop,” say the vor humana, while, for Mar- 
caret, there was a song going on ceaselessly, like the most 


’ 


feverish of Heller’s “ Restless Nights.” 

Margaret asked, in her high voice: “May Donald and | 
plunder the conservatory ? Iso much want a red flower to com- 
plete my toilet for this evening! And some maiden-hair fern 
too. Have we leave to take it ?” 

“Tet me show you all that we have,” gallantly said the “old 
Professor”; but she “could not think of troubling him ” ; “ Donald 
knew quite well where all the flowers were”: and with great 
determination she carried her husband off. 
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It was a pleasant dinner party. Margaret looked well, witha 
Paris dress—all lacey and mysterious—to which the flowers from 
the hothouse gave just what was needed of bright colour. A 
I'renchman was among the guests, and he was happy to hear 
his own tongue well spoken by Margaret, and charmed to find 
himself again perfectly understood. There were one or two 
people, too, who could talk society gossip and shallow musical 
criticism, and who had been at all the theatres about which 
Margaret had any opinion. Her spirits revived ; and on her 
spirits her prettiness very largely depended. ‘There was only 
one incident that evening. In a freakish mood, Elsie set these 
lines to one of the songs she sang best : 


Shall someone deck thee, over and down, 
Up and about, with blossom and leaves ? 
Kix his heart’s fruit for thy garland’s crown, 
Cling with his soul as the gourd-vine cleaves, 
Die on thy boughs and disappear 
While not a leaf of thine is sere ? 


“T seem to know that song,” Donald said. “ What is it 
called ?” 

“Ivy, and mistletoe, and all the cruel growths that sap the life 
of great trees,” said Elsie, quite calmly. 

“*«Tvy and Mistletoe,” he repeated, mystified, adding: “I must 
have known the song by some other name.” 

Jean trembled, in anticipation of some terrible frankness on 
Elsie’s part—some indignant outburst against “human ivy ’— 
but nothing came of the one-sided skirmish, save that Elsie 
experienced some relief of pent-up feelings. 

Next day Donald looked increasingly harassed. At break- 
fast his wife surprised them all very much by saying: “I have a 
ereat longing to see the Hebrides. Donald is very unwilling to 
take me there ; but I think, if you will help me, he will be good 
and give me this pleasure. I think perhaps the weather is going 
to be a little better. Do tell him he must start to-day ! 

“To-day 2?” echoed her father-in-law, in amazement. “ You 
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promised us a month, you know! How is this, Donald ? Louie's 
wedding will be in about a fortnight’s time!” 

“We could be back in a fortnight, dear Father,” Margaret said, 
in a persuasive tone. ‘In about three weeks from now Donald 
must be back for his lectures, so we could not go after Louie's 
wedding. I don’t feel well. I fancy the west coast is milder. 
Here you have such very damp rain; haven’t you? Now, in 
Hampshire the rain is hardly damp at all. You know what I 
mean—yes, of course ; rain is always wet, but the air is not wet 
too, as it is here.” 

“The west coast is noted for its damp,” said the Professor. 

“Qh yes, I know that,” his new daughter rejoined, “ but ¢here 
itis warm damp. Now here, yesterday, it was such very cold 
rain. You must forgive my sensitiveness to these things; but 
we lung-y people are like barometers! You, know, I have only 
a lung-and-a-half.” (She said it as if it were particularly amusing 
to have lost half a lung.) “ And I have so /onged to see these 
islands! I really feel as if I must hear Mr. Black’s dialect 
spoken.” 

“Perhaps the dialect is too much Mr. Black’s own for you ever 
to hear it spoken up there,” said Jack. 

“What? They don’t say Stornoway ?” asked Margaret. 

“We asked old friends to lunch to-morrow, to meet you and 
Donald,” Jean said, in dismay. 

“And there’s the golf on Saturday!” cried several of the 
younger ones, 

“That is not the whole of my plan,” Mrs. Donald went on, 
always addressing the “old Professor” first, and then looking 
from one to the other of the party in search of support. “I want 
to carry off litthe Don. If we were alone, we should make 
friends. I am very fond of children. Generally they are devoted 
tome. If his nurse is needed here, my maid and I will take 
charge of him. Won’t you let him come with us? I don’t mean 


for a permanent thing, of course! He is best with his young 
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uncles and his little auntie—so odd to find such relations so near 
ofan age! But he might come just this little trip; might he 
not? Would not this be a good day to start? Do you know, 
I almost promised Lady Leven I would go to the Hebrides this 
month.” (What passed between Lady Leven and Mrs. Donald 
Campbell was this: “I have no great faith, my dear, in 
relations-in-law,” said her Ladyship. “If you find you don’t 
enjoy your visit to them, say you need Highland air, or develop 
a wish to see the Hebrides. He has a tribe of relations, hasn’t 
he?” To which Margaret replied with fervour: “ They will be 
like Donald, I am sure, and I shall love them with all my heart.” 
But since yesterday she had been thinking of Lady Leven as a 
woman of great foresight and wisdom.) ‘ Louie was showing 
me lovely pictures of your coast, and the islands,” went on 
Margaret, cunningly throwing an air of complicity over her 
innocent sister-in-law, “and all my old longing for the Hebrides 
came back again.” 

“fT am indeed sorry you do not feel well here,” said the “ old 
Professor” gravely. 

“The Hamiltons, who are coming to-morrow, will be hurt——” 
Donald ventured. Margaret met him with sucha look of agony 
and reproach that he stopped short. 

“ Don has never in his little life been away from nurse,” said 
Jean. “Ife goes, she surely must go, Donald!” 

“T only thought that a maid and a nurse for our ¢rzo would 
look rather ridiculous,” Margaret answered; “ but I should be 
delighted to have nurse with us, if she can be spared!” This 
she said with an air of great magnanimity. “It is so good of 
you to wish us to stay. But we shall soon be back. I cannot 
tell you how I long to see Lewis and Harris, and all about there. 
Pray, do pray, tell Donald he must take me! You are all so 
very kind, and my stay here is so very pleasant! And you 
really think we had better take the nurse ?” 

Elsie said, in mischief, but quite gravely : ‘“ Two servants are 
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rather too much! Accommodation is very limited in some of 
those out-of-the-way places. Could you not leave your maid 
behind 2?” 

Margaret only stared in blank amazement. 

“T will tell you what we can do about the friends who are 
coming to luncheon,” she said, after a while, when a little storm 
of remonstrance and entreaty had died down. “We could go 
by that quick early afternoon train to-morrow. Symonds 
looked out the trains for me this morning. Then, we should 
not offend your guests.” 

Donald began: “ It will be very awkward——” but her face of 
misery silenced him at once. 

Next day, as the express flew northwards with them, 
Margaret sobbed on her husband’s shoulder: “It was as if you 
did not want to leave them and be only with me. I know Z/zs, 
dearest! If the whole world were against any plan of yours— 
all my relations, all sy best friends— I would still side with you! 
I may be a little unreasonable—(sob, sob, sob)—but I do so 
love you, Donald, my best and noblest Donald!” Yes; she 
was unreasonable ; and though she might join him in opposition 
to all his relations, she would oppose him herself, and he realised 
this; but her poor, tearful, “untrimmed” eyes were very 
pathetic ; her little hand was very soft and caressing; and her 
adoration of himself beyond doubt. “I love you too much,” 
she sobbed on; “that is at the root of all my offending. But 
is not this a fault that you ought to be able to forgive? I will 
try—indeed, I will try—to do better! Isit any wonder I should 
love you with all my heart? I may be a little, weak woman ; 
but, Donald, I have a large heart—you know I have !—and it 
is all, all, all yours! The reason, dearest, that I did not second 
your effort to get either of the sisters to come with us, and that 
[ flushed up, as you say I did, and looked as if I did not wish 
for Jean, or Alice, or any of them, was just that I longed so 
much to have you all to myself again. I was lonely among so 
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many. I only need you—and little Don, occasionally. Now, 
won't vou forgive and forget ?” 

What could a_ strong, tender, grateful-hearted man do? 
Kor ten whole days Margaret’s sky was almost cloudless. 
Donald was ever near her. No difficult decision had to be 
made. There was no conflict between their wishes. Little Don 
was growing more friendly with his stepmother. She was 
winning golden opinions from nurse, partly by showing great 
deference to that worthy woman’s views as to the management 
of children, partly by pretty presents to her and to the little 
boy, and not a little by general sweetness and amiability. 

Meantime, Donald’s family smarted silently under a sense of 
disappointment and mortification. This short visit and abrupt 
departure, and Donald’s passiveness under the rule of his new 
wife, were unlooked for—even unkind. His old father and Jean 
felt the hardness of it most keenly. They suffered most; but 
a great gloom fell on all the party. It was well that there was 
much to do in preparation for the coming wedding, for occu- 
pation is sovereign for keeping gloom at arm’s length. That 
hospitably-elastic house had to be rearranged for the accom- 
modation of an influx of wedding guests. Jean had many 
housewifely cares and duties. Her father was busy with still 
graver matters. Presents and congratulatory letters flowed in 
upon Louie ; and she, and Alice, with much help from Elsie, 
wrote notes of thanks, and held anxious consultations with 
milliners, and paid farewell visits. George Morpeth had gone 
to spend his last bachelor fortnight with his sisters. Stewart 
had joined a shooting party in the next county. Even Jack 
called unexpectedly to Edinburgh on_ professional 





was away 


business. Had Donald and his wife remained, the party would 
not have thus completely broken up. Elsie was not a little 
bitter on the subject of that sudden flight to the Hebrides ; 
but, except fora quiet, sad talk between the “old Professor” and 
Jean, little allusion was made to it. Yes, it was well that these 
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were hurried, over-full days, for the approaching parting with 
Louie made another sad weight in the air. She was_ not 
going far; and she was not one to forget the old home for the 
new; still, marrying means parting. She would not come 
back again to be quite the same child of the house. 

Ten days had gone most happily, when storm again over- 
clouded Margaret’s sky. She was drying her tears to-day, 
standing in the bow-window of her little sitting-room ina 
primitive hostelry up in those northern isles, looking out at the 
cleamy morning, and the silver sea, and broken cloud-masses, 
seeing nothing of all this beauty, and saying: “ You want to 
vo back for this wedding, though you know you hate weddings.” 

“But Louze ! We promised her,” Donald expostulated. 

“That is what is so sad, so unfair! I want you, only you, 
nothing but you! And you are not satisfied with wy society ! 
You need your relations, your friends, strangers even! Ifwe go 
back——” 

“ But we are engaged! We have promised to go back!” 

“Tt is too sad,” she cried, with fresh sobs. “I want to do 
nothing but please you. I try to make you happy every instant 
of the day ; and I daresay you are already tired of me. You 
are sorry we married, perhaps. I gave my whole heart—all—all 
—every thought and wish ; and you gave me—what? Perhaps 
a small share of your affection! Oh, dearest, dearest, I am 
nearly mad when I think of all these people—brothers, father, 
sisters, your boy—having all of them as much of your love 
as I have!” 

His hand was covered with her tears. She was sobbing as if 
her heart would break. Donald felt it must be 47s fault, some- 
how. How could he cause such anguish to a loving wife? 

“Any way,” she entreated, “don’t ask me to write this morn- 
ing to fix a day for returning! Let me have till to-night—just 
this one day ; and, afterwards, I will try to do right.” What 
could he do but yield ? 
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An hour later they were taking little Don out for a row. Mar- 
garet was calm again and nearly happy. The boy was in great 
glee. Donald thought the sky looked rainy; the boatman said there 
might be a “wee drappie,” and they put back that Donald might 
bring shawls from the hotel. They had to wait a good ten 
minutes ; and little Don became very restless. To occupy him 
the boatman had been pointing out some seaweeds and bright 
stones. Margaret, weary of holding the mercurial little fellow's 
hand, had let it go, and was_ straining her eyes in the 
direction of the hotel, where she could just discern a tall 
figure bearing a great burden of plaids towards the shore. 
There was a splash and a little scream. The child had tried to 
catch the seaweeds, had over-balanced, and seemed now to be 
beneath the boat, which had been gliding gently among the rocks. 
Then, for a moment, horror paralysed Margaret. She was blind 
and motionless. When sight and strength began to return, she 
stood erect in the little boat, called “ Donald, Donald,” in a wild, 
piercing voice, and jumped into the water at the point where she 
had seen the child go down. Needless! for even then the boat- 
man had caught Don by his clothes; and an instant later had 
laid the half-choking, half-laughing child—drenched through, but 
unhurt—on the boat cushions. Before Donald was down upon 
the shore his wife was also in the boat. The sailor said: “ The 
bonnie wee leddie was but a handfu’.” She was, “ mebbe, a bit 
skeered ;” but “the little laddie” took his misadventure better. 
Margaret had a bruise on her head. Moreover, the terror of 
seeing the child falling overboard had been almost maddening to 
her: it was a terrible shock to her feeble nerves ; and she was 
chilled to the bone before she could be taken to the hotel to 
exchange her dripping clothing for a dry, warm bed. 

It was only three days before Louie’s wedding that the “old 
Professor ” had the letter which follows from Donald : 


I am terribly anxious. We cannot be with you. Tell Loute 
how heartily sorry Iam. Don fell in the water out boating, and 
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Margaret jumped after him, thinking to savehim; but our man was 
already holding him fast by the jacket. She has taken a desperate 
chill, besides having bruises about the head of which we cannot 
yet estimate the importance. A young doctor here seems very 
clever. We shall get another doctor from the mainland to-day. 
She is in high fever. If it is not due to an inflammatory cold, this 
fever may mean a great many things, and all serious. Don ts 
none the worse for the accident. 


Next day came a telegram, saying only: “ She has inflamma- 
tion of the lungs.” 

Elsie made a grimace of incredulity ; but Louie said, in an 
undertone: “ Don’t say, Elsie, that she could come if she would. 
Believe me, it is very serious—this illness.” 

“Tt was, to say the least of it, a noble blunder to risk her life 
by jumping in after the little chap, who had already been 
rescued,” Jack said. (He had just returned from Edinburgh.) 

“Do you think the wedding should be put off? ” asked Louic. 
“Tf she is so ill, and Donald so anxious, won’t it be unfeeling 
not to wait?” 

“It would be difficult now to alter our arrangements,” the 
“old Professor” said, pondering. “How could we at the last 
moment put everybody off?” 

“Tt might alarm Donald,’ Jean remarked gravely, “only to 
have such a thing suggested. But we might telegraph some 
question, such as: ‘Can you and Margaret be here if the wedding 
is postpened till next week ?’”” 

Donald’s answer came in the course of the day: “ As soon as 
Margaret can travel, the doctors say she must go to the south.” 

“Then,” argued Jean and her father, “ they are hopeful of her 
getting well.” 

On the wedding morning came a better bulletin: “Less 
feverish. Margaret’s congratulations and good wishes, with 
mine.” 

“She will mend now,” Jack declared confidently, “if her 


Strength keeps up.” 
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But she had zo strength. Day by day came the reports: 
“Not much fever. Cough less troublesome, but so weak.” 
“Sleeps more. Coughs less. Not gaining strength.” And when 
Louie and George were high in the Swiss mountains, at home 
they had a telegram: “ Alarmingly weak.” ‘Two days after- 
wards the end came. 

Margaret, who was rarely conscious during these days, made 
two remarks showing that she thought her life in danger: “My 
sister and the nieces in Hampshire have very good taste, and 
are not well off, so T should like my pretty things to go to them, 
if——”, And, another day: “ Donald, you would never marry 
avgain—not a ¢hird time? You will never forget me? I am 
“lad my money all goes to you.” Otherwise she only spoke of 
the pains or discomforts of the moment, or talked incoherently. 

To Donald the shock was great. At first he thought himself 
the saddest of mourners. But a strange feeling soon came to 
him. What was it? <A sense as of breathing freely again, as of 
some great strain removed. He would not examine his heart, 
but turned in horror from the notion that, mingled with his 
sorrow, almost from the beginning, there had been a feeling of 
rclief. When some dim perception of this fact forced itself upon his 
consciousness. He loathed himself. He tried to buryhis thoughts 

in the remembrance of his wife’s burning unselfish love for him. 
“ Unselfish ?” Was it not herself she loved in him? He turned 
to the thoughts of her gentleness only to be met by an inward 
voice which asked: ‘“Gentleness? was it not rather cweakness 
cehich clung?” This was treason, he felt ! He refused to think ; for 


such thoughts as these were hideous. Better, a thousand times, 


groan in grief, pity, and loneliness. He welcomed unquestioning, 
aching sorrow, which did not analyse, and which drove traitorous 
thoughts away. His relations guessed at no conflict in his mind, 
no self-disgust. They grieved for his grief. For Margaret, her- 
self they had less regret. Her death had given them back their 
dear Donald. He and Jean were heart-to-heart friends again. 
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Except in Donald’s mind, the friendship discussion never 
revived. Faint, far-off echoes of it came to him with thoughts 
of Margaret. Had he loved her, or the qualities she did not 
possess? He was heartily ashamed of even suspecting a flaw in 
the woman who thought him perfection ; the woman who lost 
her life for his boy’s sake! Hecame to wish that his heart were 
broken. He would not then have felt basely ungrateful. 

For the rest, the fugue had died away; and not unnaturally, 
for Jean, who generally took a leading part, and finally “ summed 
up,” had had no share in this argument. To none were awarded 
the laurels of victory. Each combatant remained of his, or her, 
original opinion. Such was not the common fortune of the 
Campbell’s wordy battles; but, this time, the saying was 
exemplified : . 

La raison sans cesse raisonne 
Et n’a jamais guérit personne. 

One mourner among her new Scottish acquaintances Mrs. 
Donald Campbell had, and that was Allan Stewart. When 
Donald was withdrawn from his sister by Margaret’s jealousy, 
Stewart hoped that sadness and sheer loneliness might make 
Jean turn for comfort to his love—which hitherto she had not 
even noticed. But when Donald gave back his bruised and 
troubled heart to his people Stewart’s hopes grew faint. 

He should not lose courage. His suit may yet prosper. 


kK, M. LYNCH. 
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HE things that tower above us as we go, 
Of their high nature solitary are ; 

Spire leaneth not to spire, nor star to star, 
Nor even with their peers do angels know 
Friendship as felt by lesser hearts below. 
And thus some souls will break their human bar, 
And o’er their fellow-pilgrims soar afar, 
Not from disdain,—but they are framed so. 


What though their lot seem barren, joyless, rude, 
Let us not pity, we whose thoughts incline 

To shepherd’s pipe and cries about the hearth ; 
All things are theirs ; new heavens and new earth, 
New heights, new depths,—the sense of solitude 
Makes in its workings loneliness divine. 


ELINOR MARY SWEETMAN. 
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F all the watering-places on the east coast of England that 
y have sprung into notoriety within the last decade of years, 
by succeeding in meeting the requirements of the wealthy work- 
ing men, Chapelnaze is perhaps the best known, the most super- 
ficially developed, and the least attractive. Possessed of sands, 
and of nothing else, it would seem to have developed merits that 
are as occult as they are powerful. The mechanic of the mid- 
land and northern counties, rejecting the natural beauties that 
exist near at hand, turns his back upon cliff, and heather, and 
woodland gorge, and sets his face towards marsh and clay, and 
the samphire-strewn sands that look wider to the eye than the 
ocean that a low horizon limits. Chapelnaze has grown hastily 
to his order, lengthening out thin streets and terraces to meet 
the needs of orange-sucking visitors, and inventing at their call 
poor lodging, inadequate bathing, poisonous food at famine 
prices, and the worst music in Europe. Like his betters, how- 
ever, the working man believes in the virtue of what costs him 
dear, or his gaily-feathered, short-sleeved helpmate does, and he 
and she can be seen illustrating the principle during three or 
four months of a summer that, capricious elsewhere in England, 
is uniformly ungenial in East-land. 

Years ago, before Chapelnaze was adopted by the East-North- 
East Railway Company, it was an obscure village of tiled cottages 
and coastguard huts, dominated by a couple of brick-built houses, 
the property of local landowners, whose families occupied them 
now and again as a change from their country houses inland. 
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In its loneliness the place was not without a certain charm that 
had found expression by the brush of some stray artist or 
melancholy-breathing versifier—a charm of colour and breadth 
and sunset-glow that grew insidiously upon the willing exiles ; 
but with its loneliness the individuality of Chapelnaze faded, and 
with its growth came vulgarity. Any place must be more attrac- 
tive, no other could be so wanting in congenial association ; and 
so the neighbourhood, with the exception of the fortunate owners 
of ground rents, would have forgotten Chapelnaze if it had not 
been for an inspiration accorded to Sir Henry Merritt’s agent, 
whose business capacity led him to find a meaning in the rail- 
way company’s newly discovered bourne. 

Botanical gardens Mr. Barnes saw to be impossible, as was 
the construction of a public promenade that should be open to 
less than the three strongest winds of Heaven; a glass palace 
invited stone-throwing, an aquarium called for extravagant out- 
lay, golf-links were at the time a necessity of the future, public 
baths possessed slight attractions fora class that only washed on 
Sunday, and the only sheltered spot in the locality was limited 
in extent to an acre-and-a-half. 

Now, the acre-and-a-half, though lying low, was well drained ; 
and if an acre-and-a-half must be doubled to mect the necessities 
of a single cow, it may be made to serve for the relaxation of an 
unlimited number of Radical voters—the difficulty lies in its 
exploitation. Sir Henry’s agent had recently leased to Govern- 
ment the fruition of a windy tract of coarse-herbaged pasture to 
serve as the site of acamp for auxiliary forces drawn towards 
emulation of their regular brethren in arms, and he was re- 
garding it from the high level of a stamped agreement and the 
railway embankment on the afternoon that followed the detrain- 
ing of the regiment that was to serve as the corpus vile of the 
experiment. The leisurely preparation ofa local train gave Mr. 
Barnes the opportunity of watching the humours of a body of 
men already lounging in the shade of tents erected to shelter 
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prospective exhaustion; for the hard work of the day was 
over. 

As he paced up and down, or leaned over the iron rail that 
fenced the end of the platform from the shunting-siding, he 
observed that toil had given place to play, and that the game to 
which the militia, men and boys, turned for amusement was, 
however technically inexact, some form of cricket. There were 
sandy pitches, and lumpy pitches, sloping pitches, even marshy 
pitches, but a pitch every group of Midland operatives must find, 
or make, or imagine. 

The finding and making were alike imagination, said the 
agent to himself; but he added, they should be realisation. 

So the low-lying acre-and-a-half found its vocation, was re- 
levelled, re-drained, carefully sheltered and soundly fenced, and 
the Chapelnaze Cricket Ground was invented. Its reputation was 
a matter of time and of money. But the money was spent and 
the time passed on, and in the end the local interest in the place 
was revived, and people came for the day who would have 
thought a longer sojourn purgatorial. 

It followed that Chapelnaze had two characters, and that these 
were as sharply defined as if they had represented two distinct 
places. The cricket trains in and out, before midday and sunset, 
were not used by excursionists, who arrived carly and left later. 
It was quite easy when travelling down with a playing team to 
Chapelnaze to ignore the name of one’s destination, and still 
easier when on the cricket-ground to forget that the watering- 
place existed. It was indeed on record that a spectator at a 
county match had been heard to express surprise at the informa- 
tion, imparted on the return journey, that Chapelnaze lay on 
the sea. 

A cheerful party was going down one morning in early August, 
distributed between the compartments of a composite carriage 
in the centre of an otherwise empty train. In one of these Cecil 
Markham, a country gentleman of some local weight, his wife, a 
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friend of hers,and a hanger-on of Markham’s named Lethbridge, 
represented the cricketing interest as players or spectators. 
Markham himself was a useful member of the club, of which he 
was financially a buttress ; his companion, a good-looking, long- 
legged, impecunious idler, was known for an uncertain brilliancy 
in play that ensured him the chance of acceptance in any local 
match for which he sent in his name, on the chance (as often 
made as missed) of his benefiting his side by the achievement of 
a sensational score. His reputation as batsman stood higher 
than his average justified, for Bob Lethbridge ‘‘ on the spot ” was 
quoted when his failures were forgotten. He might be termed 
a successful man in the sense that he got more than his deserts ; 
for the rest, he was a sociable companion and a useful jackal to 
his patron of the moment. 

The pith and marrow of the club lay amongst the five men 
in the next carriage, a heavy balance of mediocrity being either 
already in the town or converging there by road. Of the five 
the two most worthy of notice were the Captain, a middle-aged 
loquacious parson, whose youth had left him with a reputation 
for sound University play, and his maturer age with a record of 
county cricket rarely falling below an average of excellence. 
The bowler of the eleven, Oakes, sat next to him, a good all- 
round player whose unfailing steadiness and temper made him 
the backbone of the club. Opposite to them was a younger 
nan, the strength and grace of whose figure made him as 
noticeable off the ground as his skill and keenness upon it; by his 
side was a cheery, round-faced, sturdily built man, who rode as 
hard all the winter as he ran or fielded during the summer—a 
visitor in reality, though a member of the Chapelnaze Cricket 
Club—while beyond him again was the buffoon of the party, 
Dick Atherston. 

The talk among three of the party, who were seated within 
easy distance of each other, never flagged. The Captain had 


come to that time of life (he said) when increased abstinence 
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must balance decreasing vigour, and he talked the more that 
his lips, unlike those of his companions, were guiltless of either 
pipe or cigar. 

He was a zealous farmer, and his talk was on agriculture, 
principally addressed to Charles Harman, the son of a land- 
owner and the occupier of one of his father’s farms. The 
fox hunter, though sprung from a business stock, had lived long 
enough in the country to be interested in such a subject; but he 
was both a harder smoker and a slower thinker than Harman, 
who was besides locally suited to appreciate the criticisms of 
the clerical magistrate. 

The elder man was vehement in abuse of littoral misgovern- 
inent, falling foul alike of the Shore Court that ruled the coast 
defences and of the bench of magistrates that played into its 
hands, and neglected, as he maintained, its official superin- 
tendence of the frontage protection. 

“T told Stone,” he was saying, and he only repeated what he 
had stated before in other words, “that the sea-wall from the 
Spit to Chapelnaze is virtually unsafe—unsafe. Given a spring 
tide, a south-east wind (such as we have to-day), and sufficient 
atmospheric change to have intensified the incipient weakness 
of the foundations on the land side—conditions that must ulti- 
mately concur, if not in the autumn when we may naturally 
look for them, then after the autumn—and it is inevitable.” 

“What is a spring tide?” asked Philip Meade. 

“Tl tell you all about spring tides directly, Meade; they have 
got to do with the moon, as you know, and recur more fre- 
quently than the average schoolboy supposes. It is inevitable 
because the whole system of the defence, as reorganised twenty 
years ago at a huge expense (as your father knows, Harman), was 
based on the supposition that we had reached the limits of 
encroachment, a supposition that is stultified by fact. I have 
never owned land within reach of its influence; but I know 


men who do, practical men whose opinion is worth having, and 
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what is more coincides each with each; and if I sat upon the 
Chapelside Bench—which Heaven forefend, for I should be in 
hot water up to my ears before I could look round—I should 
think it my duty to the district in general, and to Sir Henry 
Merritt in particular, to give my whole attention and what 
weight I possess to the subject.” 

“The weight is undeniable,” observed Atherston aside. 

“It’s the old story of divided interest, I suppose,” said 
Harman. 

“Vou have hit the nail on the head; the Court won’t move 
without a jog from the Bench; the Bench thinks the initial 
movement should come from the Court, and there you have 
immobility.” 

“How far does the authority of the Court extend ?” asked 
Meade, stifling a yawn. 

“Five miles at this point ; it’s an irregular line varying with 
the levels, as they have to deal with the drainage of the marshes 
—in some places it may be as much as ten.” 

“And what’s to follow your catastrophe?” asked Harman 
with a smile. 

“An inundation. How far it would affect Chapelnaze itself I 
can’t say ; it would depend upon how quickly the water could 
escape inland; but the fishing quarter must, I suppose, be 
submerged, and your ground, my friend, be the first to go 
under.” 

“We are lower than the village street,’ said Harman, who 
was Honorary Secretary to the Cricket Club, “but higher than 
the shore drain to our north; wouldn't it take the water?” 

“It’s not at that point I fear the irruption, nor the mere 
width of that channel that could be the floodgate ; the water will 
come from your north-east corner and spread southward through 
the lower town, beginning, as I said, with your club ground.” 

The Secretary laughed this time and showed a row of white 
teeth that brightened his handsome sunburnt face like a ray of 
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sunlight. “I'll take what comes,” he said, “and bale it out with 
the gardener’s can.” 

Mr. Chambers shook his head. “ It will be no joke,” he said, 
and he continued his sermon on the text of divided responsibility 
and the indifference of public bodies. 


Three hours later Harman, Markham, his wife, and the 
very pretty girl who had been their travelling companion, with 
Dick Atherston, were sitting in the balcony of the pavilion, 
watching a tedious game with somewhat languid interest. The 
home team had won the toss against the travelling club that 
had looked in at Chapelnaze for a two days’ match, and finding 
the visitors’ bowling hard to score off, had lost three of their 
wickets before luncheon for nineteen, and had resumed an uphill 
game witha want of spirit that communicated itself to the 
spectators, who yawned, merely looked sleepy, or smoked in 
silence. Below, seated on a bench on the asphalted enclosure 
that divided the building from the lawn, the Captain formed the 
centre of a group amongst whom Meade wore his pads. Har- 
man, who was guiltless of yawning, sat next. to Miss Vyner, just 
above them, with a cigarette between his teeth and a smile in his 
eyes. The smile was one of lazy contentment that did not need 
illustration by words. Dora Vyner was equally happy, but not 
equally placid. She had not eaten a substantial luncheon, nor 
was experiencing the soothing influence of smoke; she had been 
too much agitated to do more than nibble at the fare sent up to 
herself and her companion from the bar of the pavilion, and 
proximity to Charles Harman was always attended by an 
excitement of feeling that was the harder for the necessity of 
disguise. She had not spoken to him earlier in the day, but 
now he had come upstairs, selected a seat by her side, between 
her and the outer railing, and so made it evident that his in- 
tention was directed towards the enjoyment of her individual 
society. On Miss Vyner’s right, Markham sat ruminating 
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peacefully over a hard-earned seven, and behind him lounged Mr. 
Markham and Atherston occupied with a desultory conversation. 

“The Captain is a trifle batrachian to-day,” Atherston was 
saying ; “he came out for a modest three, looking like the toad, 
ugly and venomous, and he came croaking all the way down from 
easterly Junction like a plump bull-frog.” 

“Croaking ?” asked Mrs. Markham; “over what? I wish 
young Lethbridge would score.” 

“From what I made out we’re all to be swept away some fine 
day in the middle of one of Lethbridge’s sixes, the whole lot of 
us, stock, lock, and barrel.” 

“What for?” questioned Mrs. Markham. ‘“Who’s to do the 
sweeping—some new broom ?” 

“The besom of destruction, nothing less,” answered Atherston. 
“It seems to be the wind, or the tide, or the moon—I don’t 
understand which ; the sea is to break in from somewhere to 
somewhere, and carry us up with the flood right to the foot of 
the wolds.” 

“On the top of the flood, I hope?” 

“That depends upon whether your humour is light enough 

presumably. A man of straw like Lethbridge would float. The 
camp, I understand, will be spared, partly because it lies high, but 
partly also because young Chambers is out this training; and the 
Beach Hotel will be safe, partly because of its position inland 
implied by its name), but principally because old Chambers has 
a share or two in the company. This ground now is Sir Henry 
Merritt’s, and he sits on the Chapelside Bench: so it is to go first 
and precede Sir Henry to perdition.” 

“Sir Henry is a rich man,” observed Mrs, Markham, and Dora 
turned to her companion. 

“What is Mr. Atherston talking about ?” she asked. 

Harman looked round at the speaker with his lingering 
glance, threw away his cigarette, and, rousing himself, repeated 


the conversation of the morning. 
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Dora took it ineagerly. “ Do you believe it?” she questioned, 
when he had ended. 

“T don’t, and that’s a fact,” he said. “The authorities will go 
on checking each other’s moves, and probably that’s the best 
game they can play. Better do nothing than do too much, 
which is what Mr. Chambers would have.” 

“ But the sea-wall can’t really be unsafe ?” 

“ Possibly—yes ; they say it is, under certain conditions. But 
that sort of thing doesn’t come without warning, if it does come, 
on the part of the elements.” 

Dora laughed. “It won’t affect us, any way,” she said, 
“although there was a thunderstorm last night.” 

“Was there? Oh, well, that’s another proof of the unreality 
of Chambers’s panic. How hot it is! We shall be having another 
before we get home.” 

Behind them Atherston was saying: “So look out for squalls 
from the north-south-east-by-west ; that is the text, and the 
sermon is, misfortunes come in battalions, with a ‘finally, my 
dear brethren, I told you so. By Jove! he’s out at last,” 
and springing lightly over the railing of the balcony, he hung 
fora moment on its outer edge, then slid swiftly down one of 
the cast-iron pillars that supported it, to the ground. 

“'That’s my call,” said Charles Harman, as Meade below rose, 
and the run-out batsman, lifting his cap to the applause that 
was more an expression of relief than a compliment to his play, 
came towards the pavilion. Harman, however, paused, and 
looked down at Miss Vyner as if going below might be more of 
a duty than a pleasure on this occasion. ‘“ Meade won’t stay in 
long to this bowling,” he said, as he turned away, and then he 
paused again, and once more looked into Dora’s eyes. 

There are some men whose looks go far ahead of their specch ; 
it is sometimes their misfortune, but often their fault. Charles 
Harman was one; he left his companion with her heart beating 
audibly as she thought, and descended the stairs more slowly 
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than his wont, shrugging his shoulders at his own infatuation, 
Meade’s round cheery face, topped by a crimson cap that a 
curly edge of yellow hair surrounded like a nimbus, seemed to 
concentrate upon itself the afternoon sunlight, and to radiate 
back in its turn all the spirit needed for the game. He went in 
to make a score, and did it very literally. He had run up to 
twenty in four overs, playing every ball, and showing far more 
pluck than science. It was a good-humoured bit of bravado 
that served its turn and did its work, which was a moral one. 
When his wicket rattled down he came out smiling, to find faces 
shortened in proportion to the lengthening of the score—just as 
he intended it should be. No wonder Phil Meade was popular. 

Charles Harman followed, and he and Oakes put together 
another dozen before Charles was caught in the slips; after which 
the remaining wickets went ‘down at short intervals of time. 
leaving the C.C.C. with a total of seventy-seven, against which 
the visitors went in at half-past four o’clock. Play proceeded 
steadily for another hour, and then a few drops fell from a sky 
that had clouded suddenly over in answer to a warm gusty 
squall from the south-east. It sank as suddenly as it had 
risen, and the rain increased from a light shower to a heavy 
downfall ; the heavens darkened ominously, and the sullen 
heaving of the sea could be heard from the pavilion. The 
players made for shelter, and after a short debate further play 
was declared impossible, and the cricketers crowded into the 
dressing-rooms to change. 

The earliness of the hour made it possible for those who had 
come by rail to catch a train that left an hour before the time 
of the usual return, and most of them decided to try for it. 
Mrs. Markham alone had any difficulty in persuading her 
husband to be in time for it. He dressed leisurely, and then 
joining her proposed sending for a covered carriage if the town 
could produce such a thing, suggested further waiting to see 
if the rain abated, and finally sat down declaring he would 
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think about it. His indolence was almost too much for her ; 
but Mrs. Markham succeeded at last in persuading him to start 
with only a few minutes of time to spare. They ran together, 
sharing an umbrella Mr. Chambers lent them, while he preceded, 
and Dora followed them, each carrying asummer parasol. Half- 
way to the station Cecil halted under an awning that sheltered 
an open fruit shop ; and the delay, meant for breath, gave Mrs. 
Markham time to make a discovery that effectually took hers 
away. 
“Cecil!” she exclaimed in sudden terror, “I have lost all 
ny rings.” 

“Then they must go!” said her husband. “Come along, 
Lucy, it is time we were off again.” 

“T can't!” she exclaimed. “Dora, do you remember? | 
left them on the table when I was washing my hands.” 

“T ought to have taken them up,” answered Dora. “I am so 
very sorry ; they are too valuable to leave.” 

“Come, Lucy!” reiterated her husband. 

“Do run back, dear,” she answered, “ you would have time ; 
Cecil, the sapphires are there!” 
“Can't help it,” returned her indolent husband. He shrugged 


his shoulders, drew her hand again under his arm, and _ herself 
outside. 

Tears came into Mrs. Markham’s eyes. “Cecil dear!” 

“Nonsense, my dear, there’s no time; leave it to Smith. 
He'll take care of them.” 

Lucy turned to Dora. “ There is time, isn’t there ?” she cried. 

“There is for me,’ answered Dora. “I am very quick, and 
[ know just where they are: go on, I will catch you up.” She 
was past them, and away before Cecil could stop her. 

“Dora!” he called loudly, but she was already half-way back 
again ; and taking advantage of a momentary lull in the weather, 
husband and wife made the best of their way to the station. 

“Ten minutes yet,” Cecil said, as he put his wife into a carriage 
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out of the rain. “ That is a comfort, Dora will have time. [I 
was vexed at her going, though,” he added, as he took his seat 
and proceeded to make himself comfortable. 

“It was so good of her,” answered his wife affectionately ; 
“Cecil, I cou/d not have gone without them.” 

“They'd have been safe enough,” returned Markham; “my 
dear, for goodness sake do not let it happen again.” 

As he spoke the train moved. “ They are only drawing up a 
little,” he said. ‘ By Jove! here comes the rain again!” 

Cecil was wrong. The six o'clock train of the early summer 
had been put forward a few minutes at the beginning of August, 
and the train steamed slowly out of the station to the accom- 
paniment of exclamations of distress from Lucy Markham and 
of annoyance by her husband. 


When Dora ran back to the cricket-ground with the swift- 
ness that had prevented remonstrance, the gate was already 
shut; and she only gained admittance, after a hurried knocking, 
to find herself face to face with Charles Harman, who was 
standing in the little paying office attached to the ground- 
keeper's lodge. She hastily explained her errand, refused his 
offer of assistance, and passing him ran on to the pavilion. 
The building was empty except for the presence of an attendant 
engaged in the dressing-rooms. Dora ran upstairs into the 
ladies’ waiting-room, which occupied the space on the upper 
floor answering to the players’ dressing-rooms below, swept up 
the rings, and, passing quickly through the larger public room 
opening out on to the balcony, and its open door, found herself 
on the narrow landing lighted by a window that faced towards 
the station. She could see the railway line, on its steep embank- 
ment, above the high wall that screened the cricket-ground from 
the road that ran along its rear ; a puff of smoke broke through 
an interval in the range of its buildings as she looked, and as 
she unconsciously paused a moment to trace its source, she saw 
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the engine emerge beyond the furthest shed and slide out with 
its train of carriages into the open landscape. Dora stood for 
a moment as if paralysed; the accident, which was not in itself 
of a tragic character, seemed to her a serious misfortune. As 
she waited, trying to think what its results would be, in incon- 
venience at her own end of the journey, and of trouble at the 
other, where the Markhams, with whom she was staying, would 
have to send three miles to meet a second train, to delay their 
dinner, and to put out the order of a small party invited to share 
it, she heard Charles Harman enter the hall below. Although 
not connecting the sound with Charles individually, she in- 
stinctively withdrew from the stair-head to give the new-comer 
freedom of action, and, returning into the public room, sat down 
for a while on one of the fixed benches, to consider how best 
she should get through the space of time that intervened between 
the departures of the six and seven o'clock trains. 

The man engaged bclow looked up on Harman’s entrance, 
and remarked on the weight of the rain. His work of putting 
the rooms in order was almost finished, and he gladly accepted 
Charles's offer to release him from attendance by engaging to 
lock up and give in the key as he went out of the gate. Smith 
said “ Good evening,” and charged out into the wet with lowered 
head and his frayed collar turned up above his ears. Charles 
proceeded to cnange his dress, interrupted once only by a crash 
of thunder that seemed to break over the pavilion, and that 
shook the floor on which he stood. As it died away he heard a 
step on the staircase that ran down outside the wooden partition 
of the room he occupied, and paused in the act of drawing on 
his coat to listen. Another peal of thunder followed shortly 
after and dislodged a wooden pinnacle from the angle of the 
pavilion roof, which fell with a crash on the pavement in front. 
Charles ran out hastily to see the extent of the damage, and in 
the hall, which served as a lounge and had a luncheon-bar run- 
ning along the width at the back, barely saved himself from 
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cannoning against Dora, who was standing by the open door as 
if fascinated by the rage of the elements. 

“Come in, Miss Vyner !” Charles cried astonished, “the place 
will be under water in a few minutes; or, better still, go 
upstairs-——I will be back ina moment.” He pulled on his capas 
he spoke. 

“Tam so glad!” she exclaimed ; “I had a sudden fear I was 
locked in.” 

“Not so bad as that,’ Charles returned cheerfully ; “but 
you've lost your train, I’m afraid. I had no idea you were still 
here. Where’s Markham ?” 

“Gone ; I saw the train start from the upper window, and 
thought I must wait for the rain ; then I couldn’t hear anyone 
moving and was afraid I was left alone.” 

“T sent Smith home; but you can’t go ina torrent like this, 
the paths are already three inches deep in water.” 

“What can I do?” she asked in perplexity. 

“Go upstairs and keep dry: I will be with you in a moment.” 

Charles's tone was less abrupt than his words. She obeyed 
his suggestion, and he ran across the asphalte to the scoring-box 
to close the shutter that had been left swinging, and to look 
up from under its shelter at the damage done to the pavilion 
roof. Dora, from above, watched him through the glass doors, 
now closed, that divided the upper room from the balcony. He 
had shut the hatch facing on to the lawn, and with his back to it 
was looking up from within the scorers’ box in her direction 
though his gaze was fixed on a point above her head. As she 
watched him a sudden rush of wind shook the building, shattered 
the windows of the ground floor, and burst open the glass 
windows behind which Dora stood. She was thrown back into 
the room, but recovered herself and went forward again with the 
intention of trying to force their folding leaves together, but 
stopped suddenly, with her hands falling to her side, staggered by 
the sight that met her eyes. 
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The whole atmosphere seemed in a moment filled by the 
confused noise of a flood, while a long, low wave of water, 
pouring down from the plantation of young pines that sheltered 
the seaward side of the cricket-ground, was advancing at a pace 
and with a weight that bent their supple stems like reeds. I 
came flowing on down the slight incline like the bore of a tidal 
river, with its silvered crest and its unbroken line. It was 
a terrible moment. Dora flung herself half over the railing of 
the balcony, unmindful of wind and rain, and screamed a warn- 
ing to Charles below. The wind blew back the sound of her 
voice ; but he could see her frantic gesture, and looking round 
the corner of the hut he grasped her meaning. It was not a 
moment too soon. With a broken exclamation he sprang on 
to the nearest window ledge, forced his way through the 
shattered frame, and with a bound was across the bar and half- 
way up the narrow staircase. The advancing tide swept on, 
struck the pavilion, and poured a torrent through the doors 
standing open in a line from the front to the back. This outlet 
saved the building, which rocked backwards and forwards with 
alarming facility. Charles, on the stair-head, found Dora cling- 
ing to him before he realised that he had reached the upper 
landing, and heard her heart-felt “Thank God!” as he flung 
his strong arm round her and the floor slowly steadied to their 
foothold. Then there was a long silence, broken only by the 
sound of washing water. Dora slowly disengaged herself. “I 
think the worst is passed,” said Charlie, releasing her, and still 
panting from his recent efforts. 

Dora sank down on the nearest bench. “ The sea has broken 
in, | suppose?” she asked, in a voice whose steadiness surprised 
herself. “ Will the pavilion stand ?” 

Charles looked down at her with some admiration. ‘I can’t 
guess,” he said ; “we must wait. I needn't say: ‘Take heart.’”’ 

Dora smiled up at him, and exciting as the moment was, his 
look lingered perceptibly on her eyes. Then he crossed to the 
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window and stepped through it on to the balcony. The blast 
of wind that preceded the flood had sunk, and the rain was 
falling straight and heavy. Low ripples kept coming in and 
breaking up against the building, increasing the depth of water 
little by little, but not shaking the house materially. Charles 
looked until its level had reached the sill of the ground floor 
windows, and then turning to call Dora found she was by his 
side. 

“It may not rise more,” he observed, after a pause, which he 
fancied was one of inaction ; “the ground is not ten feet below 
the level of high tide. Have you any idea when that is?” 

“None, except that—yes, Mr. Meade said something about 
half-past six o’clock.” 

“ Did he? Then we may hope the worst is over. Let us go 
and look how deep it is in the hall. They went and stood for 
a few minutes on the narrow stairs, the hand-rail of which had 
been broken by the first shock, and dislodged later by the lap- 
ping of the tide ; then becoming conscious of the chilliness of 
their situation they returned to the room, and sitting down 
together on a bench, much as they had sat earlier in the day, 
they began to talk over their situation. 

Dora shivered, and Charles suggested their going into the 
ladies’ room that opened off the larger one, was one-third of its 
size, and had a single sash window that opened three feet above 
the level of the floor. It was furnished with the round table on 
which Mrs. Markham had laid her rings, and with half-a-dozen 
chairs, and had no fireplace; but the window was secure, and 
when the door was shut some prospect of warmth seemed to 
open before its occupants. Charles placed two chairs by the 
window, and the pair sat down opposite to each other and 
talked, with their eyes on the waste of waters below. The 
conversation was speculative, and dealt with their chances of 
help before dark, which was rapidly approaching. It seemed to 
rest principally on the possibility of some member of the club 
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remaining still in the town. Charles fancied that Lethbridge 
and Atherston had gone up to the hotel for a game of billiards, 
and Meade had not been seen on the station road at the time 
the rest had started ; but all would undoubtedly go by the train 
due to leave about seven o’clock, an hour that was rapidly 
approaching. No view could be obtained from the townward, 
end of the pavilion, but the level of the new streets, as also that 
of the camp opposite, at the present time untenanted, gave 
reason for supposing that both were above water, as the railway 
embankment could be seen to be. The only chance of attract- 
ing attention seemed to be a signal made to the station ; but this 
turned its back upon the sea and its winds, and the narrow space 
between the siding-sheds and the main block gave the only 
opening through which a building, supposed to be deserted, 
might by chance be observed. The balcony faced to the sea, 
and the roof was high pitched, so that it seemed to Charles a 
demonstration made from the staircase window was, while their 
only chance, a singularly unpromising one. Here, however, he 
determined to post himself during the short space of daylight 
that remained, an intention he carried out with no visible result. 

He returned to Dora’s side, partly from a love of companion- 
ship, partly that he might take counsel with her on the employ- 
ment of the ive matches remaining in his pocket. <A twilight 
search produced nothing inflammatory capable of serving as a 
torch ; such aids to civilisation as the pavilion contained were in 
the flood below, in which clothing and tools, matting, and the 
fittings of the bar, were alike submerged. The discovery of their 
helplessness struck the deserted pair in a comic light, and they 
began to form the intention of spending the night cheerfully. 
Dora was sure she could never sleep, and begged Charles to 
talk. Charlie was equally sure of his own wakefulness, and pro- 
posed to her to sing; and then the futility of any scheme of enter- 
tainment in the dark struck both as ludicrous, and they began to 
laugh. The next half-hour passed quickly, and now the dark- 
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ness had fallen. The 7.5 train had gone. The pair had seen it 
as Dora had seen its predecessor, from the window, and there 
seemed no more to be done. Charles lighted a match and stood 
holding it against a pane, where it showed like a glowworm light 
in a wood, and he agreed with Dora that the others should be 
saved for his pipe, which he sanguinely proposed to keep going, 
and to show at intervals in the window. 

Then they sat down again in the inner room and waited. 

Dora's hand rested on the sill; and when she shivered with 
cold Charles put his own upon it, and she did not withdraw it. 
His touch gave a feeling of companionship ; and when Charles 
drew his chair into a line with hers and took it altogether into 
his clasp, Dora sighed a sigh of relief, and, leaning back, yielded 
herself to the comparative comfort of the position. Silence fell 
between them ; the situation did not encourage small talk, and 
the little glow following Charlie’s pulls at his pipe only lent a 
temporary gleam to the salient features of his own face. They 
had canvassed the day’s play in their earlier conversation, and 
Charles had criticised its details and explained refinements of 
skill that had escaped Dora’s notice. Her intelligent interest in 
the game had, however, increased his own in her, and the sub- 
ject had occupied each fully. Now it had dropped, and both 
were following out their own thoughts, without any movement 
except that of an occasional change of attitude. 

Presently Charlie yawned, and then hastened, with the ami- 
ability that rarely failed him, to explain he was not sleepy ; then 
Dora sighed, and hastened to assure Charles she was not bored, 
at which climax both found still the energy to laugh. 

“Neither am I,” declared Charlie at the end of this effervescence 
of cheerfulness, “in fact I’m awfully jolly, aren’t you?” 

Dora laughed till the tears came into her eyes, and then was 
seized with panic lest he should think her hysterical. But the 
incident roused them both. 

“Look here,” Charlie said, taking again the hand Dora had 
withdrawn, “ let’s talk, tell stories, or something.” 
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Now everyone has one story to tell, the tale that is an auto- 
biography, and somehow Dora found herself telling Charlie just 
by what means her wholesome views of life had been gained. 
How her father had been her tutor, her riding-master, and 
chaperon—her bear-leader she called it, only it was difficult to 
adopt the association of bear-taming with Dora’s soft, bright- 
coloured beauty ; and how he, having first married almost as a 
boy, was preparing to repeat the experiment as a man of middle 
age. Dora hardly knew if she objected. Yes, she was sorry— 
only Miss Millington was very nice, and, yes—she might have 
been glad, only no one would suffer her to be. It was a simple 
story enough, but there was some pretty diversity in its narra- 
tion, some pretty peeps at Dora’s girl-life, warm tributes to her 
horses and her dogs, to her friends, and most of all to pretty 
Mrs. Markham, her decoy into the zmpasse in which she now 
found herself, and which both were enjoying so “ awfully.” 

Then Charlie said he owed her a return, only he had nothing 
at all to tell, because everything in his life had been just like 
that of all other men: tutor, and school, and college, and then, 
seeing he was the second of half-a-dozen boys, a profession— 
which was that of a farmer on one of his father’s estates—had 
been found for him, with its future of factotum and land agent to 
his father’s heir. “ And that means,” said Charles, “for Hubert, 
poor dear fellow, is lame and a bookworm, the management of 
stables, and shooting, and the use of the prettiest of Elizabethan 
cottages in the park at home, with all the advantage of old 
friends’ companionship, and not the trouble of entertaining 
them.” It is wonderful how interesting, and withal how charac- 
teristic, a young man’s narrative sounds in the ear of a warm- 
hearted girl. After an hour’s exchange of confidences, Dora felt 
as if she had known him all her life, instead of having met him 
at a garden party where she saw him, at a dinner when she sang 
to him, and at a cricket match—this very day, how long was it 
since it began ?—when she talked to him. He was so cheerful, 
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and brotherly (or was it cousinly ?), and strong. And Charles, 
on his side, found Dora so pretty, so plucky, and so sensible— 
which word being translated meant that his tastes were hers—so 
that as they sat on unconsciously their liking increased on the 
side of sentiment, though both were too little of sentimentalists 
to show it otherwise than by a silence of words that fell between 
them while their thoughts seemed to continue in communication. 
Perhaps it was that half-a-dozen words now expressed _half-a- 


dozen thoughts. 
AMES SAVILE. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Story of a Conversion. 
(Continued from p. 156.) 


CHAPTER IX. THE AFTERWORLD. 


The After-life and the Mosaic Law. 

HE Book of Genesis puts into the mouths of the patriarchs 
only vague and general expressions of belief in existence 

after death.* This is scarcely to be wondered at ; but what has 
been found almost infinitely surprising, is that the Mosaic Law, 
which was subsequently delivered, systematically puts on one 
side all ideas of rewards and punishments after death, and 
enforces its enactments exclusively by appeals to punishments 
and rewards in the present life. Heaven, and hell, and the 
world to come, are never mentioned in it ; nor are even alluded 
to. Any expectations which a casual reader might entertain, that 
the general ideas of the patriarchs would be supplemented and 
carried farther by the formulation of a distinct doctrine of future 
rewards and punishments, are responded to by constant refuta- 
tion in the study of the Law itself ; and, by the way, the idea 
that even the last apices and interspersed comments of the 
Mosaic Law were added under Persian influence is thus 
rendered utterly untenable. We have of course to remember 
that the Law was primarily a C7zvé/ Law, and that Civil Laws 
leave punishments in the next world to be decided by a 
higher authority, according to the state of the conscience, 
and the repentance of the cffender; and content themselves 


* See p. 153. 
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with such penalties as fines, imprisonment, and the infliction of 
temporal death. But the Mosaic Law was also a religious law ; 
it constantly introduces religious reflections, and frequently says 
that if it is not observed in individual cases, calamities will fall 
upon the whole nation. That, however, is its utmost limit. It 
never goes further, and never makes any reference to the rewards 
and punishments of the world to come. Of all this, I conceive, 
one lesson is that what is pleasing or displeasing to the Almighty 
is not to be gathered by human beings, especially in the earlier 
stages of culture and of revelation, from what they may fancy 
a leur aise will happen in a future state, but from the course 
of events in the present world. The world to come is a world 
of results ; and until the results have been illustrated by many 
examples, we may fairly leave them to whatever a just Divine 
government may appoint, without speculating further on the 
details. The world that now is is the world of action; and by 
conscientious action in it whatever results are to be secured in 
the unseen world must be gained.—Perhaps even the patriarchs 
thought and said much more than has been reported to us as to 
their anticipations of the future ; or their declarations may have 
died away on their lips, as they have died out of the Scripture 
records, in face of Divine communications which, to their great 
advantage, had reference solely to the present world and to 
their duties in it. 

We have lessons to learn in this respect from the Mosaic 
Law. Directing, however, our attention more particularly 
to the aspects of the subject which are of special interest 
to us as Catholics living scattered among Protestants, let it 
now be observed that this reserve of the Mosaic Law as to the 
world to come carries with it a paucity of references to any- 
thing like Purgatory, or prayer for the dead, or the inter- 
cession or invocation of blessed spirits. When even such broad 
facts as the very existence of a world to come are passed 
over in silence, we cannot, of course, expect references to such 
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points as these. The paucity of such references even in later 
Old Testament times has, of course, been stupidly used by 
anti-Catholic controversialists in arguing against these Catholic 
doctrines. Equally of course, their argument goes very much 
further than they intend, and is really directed against the 
existence and immortality of the soul, and against there being 
either a heaven or a hell; so that we have here merely 
another example of that usual, though significant phenome- 
non, an anti-Catholic argument which is infidel in prin- 
ciple.* Other non-Catholic writers, whose natural good 
sense preserved them from at least such an extreme of un- 
reason, have drawn from the absence of appeals in the Mosaic 
Law to the rewards and punishments of the world to come, only 
the minor inference that existence after death was not believed 
in by the Hebrews till a later period—until, say, the Babylonian 
Captivity. But while in principle no one need feel any difficulty: 
in admitting a progressive development of doctrine among the 
Israelites, even this minor inference is contrary both to the 
known facts of the case, and to [the genetic order of religious 
ideas. 
Reason of the Law’s Reserve about the Afterworld. 

It is, in fact, an enormously improbable supposition that the 
ancestors of the Jews had not, even when they were polytheists 
—as Holy Scripture distinctly and repeatedly tells us they once 
weret—any idea of a future state. For though belief in the 


* For instance, they quote: “ The dead know not anything, neither have 
they any more a reward,” from Eccles. ix. 5, to prove that those in heaven 
have no knowledge of what passes on earth. Such silly creatures, who do 
not know that “the dead know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reward,” means that this world is the be-all and the end-all, have, of course, 
to be left out of account in any conference among reasonable men or women. 
They simply cannot read English ; much less are they capable of discussing 
the context, the quasi-autobiographical character of the book—which por- 
trays a series of personal reflections, some right, some wrong—or its con- 
nexion with the atmosphere of the Mosaic Law. 


t “ Choose you this day whom you will serve,” says Josue at the end of his 


long career, “whether the gods which your fathers served that were beyond 


the River, or the gods of the Amorites, in whose land ye dwell ; but as for 


————— 
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existence of God flows into the human mind by many channels, 
belief in personal existence after death flows into it by many 
more ; and if some of these are (as might be anticipated) fanciful 
or even grossly superstitious, they are none the less influential 
among barbarous and heathenish races. Corpses and burial- 
places have uniformly been foci of superstition, even to the 
most animalised of savage mankind, to whom the grossest 
superstition is not more gross than their ordinary daily life, and 
offers the first dim twilight view possible to them of a larger 
and greater world ; and it is utterly incredible that the ancestors 
of the Hebrews had no superstitions about ghosts and grave- 
yards—which, nevertheless, they could not have entertained 
without belief in post-mortem existence and activity.—These, 


me and my house, we will serve Jehovah” (Josue xxiv. 15). The “River” 
naar) is here the Euphrates ; and the reference is to ‘‘ Terah, the father 
of Abraham, and the father of Naor, who dwelt from of old on the other 
side of the River, and served strange gods” (verse 2). But we must not 
conclude that heathenish worship was not carried on later and nearer 
to Joshua’s own time: for “Put away,” he says, “the gods which 
vour fathers served 77 “Fgypft” (verse 14) and, he adds, “the gods 
which are among you” (verse 21), which implies that some, at least, of 
those whom he was actually addressing, were still more or less attached 
to former superstitions. Even the Israelities, “the people” properly 
so called, had evidently, while they were in the wilderness, nothing like 
a firm and exclusive faith in Jehovah. Such faith is utterly incompatible 
with their demand-—a demand to which Aaron consented, “ Arise, make us 
gods that may go before us ; for as to this Moses, the man that brought us 
up out of the land of Egypt, we know not what is become of him” (Exodus 
xxxll. 1). Recognition of Jehovah being a great and mighty deity was _per- 
fectly compatible with application to Him of hitherto customary and _ often 
objectionable forms of worship, and with belief that there were other powers 
as well, whom it was desirable also to propitiate ; and, indeed, the existence 
and power of such beliefs is implied in the reiterated references to Jehovah 
being a jealous God. Weare also repeatedly reminded that the Hebrews 
were accompanied by a “ mixed multitude” who are again and again referred 
to as sources of disorder (Exodus xi. 38 ; Numbers xi. 4; etc.), and were 
probably more deeply infected than “the people,” properly so called, with 
the superstitions and abuses of their congeners in Lower Egypt, which 
at that time, as we know from Egyptian history, was full of foreigners 
from Canaan, Arabia, and the Sinaitic peninsula. When the Hebrews 
journeyed eastward out of Egypt, they came into contact with tribes disposed 
to be friendly rather than otherwise, though, of course, jealous of anything 
that looked like an invasion of their territories; and these tribes had 
pparently pretty much the same superstitions as were entertained by the 
superstitious among the Israelites. 
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however, are no more than general philosophical speculations. 
To such speculations it is only too easy to attach an undue 
weight. What is of much more importance is that on the one 
hand the worship paid to underworld deities by those to whom 
the Law was addressed, and on the other hand the magic which 
was naturally interwoven with this worship, show doth that they 
were penetrated with belief in existence after death, and that they 
believed in tt in such a way and with such accompaniments as 
rendered it proper and even necessary to relegate even the belwf 
itself for a time into the background. Until the doctrine of the 
attributes of God and His government of the world had been 
assimilated by the general religious consciousness of the com- 
munity, the doctrine of existence after death could, in fact, give 
rise to little else than magic and to disgusting forms of worship. 
We have thus two topics before us: the worship of gods of 
the underworld, and the magic associated with that worship. I 
shal] deal with them independently of each other as much as 
possible, in order that each may furnish its full quotum of 


evidence without arguing in a circle. 
The Worship of Underworld Gods. 


In Wordsworth’s grand poem, “ Laodamia,” the widowed but 
still youthful heroine is represented as obtaining from the chief 
of the gods of the over-world the restoration to her of Penthesi- 
laus, her husband, who had been the first to fall in the ex- 
pedition against Troy. She had in vain addressed her petitions 
to the severe and gloomy rulers of the world below.— 

With sacrifice, before the rising morn 
Performed, my slaughtered lord have I required ; 
And in thick darkness, amid shades forlorn, 
Him of the infernal gods have I desired : 
Celestial pity I again implore ;— 
Restore him to my sight, great Jove, restore ! 
Wordsworth was a scholar ; and the poem is true to history. In 
addition to their worship of bright, sunlit, joyous, nectar- 
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quaffing, long-youthful gods above, the heathen paid on occasion 
a far more grave and serious adoration to infernal or chthonian 
deities, who were thought of as inhering in and indeed animating 
the earth beneath. The worship of gods of earth and night 
preceded, indeed, that of gods of light and Heaven, and was 
more natural among primitive pastoral tribes. The earth is the 
source of life ; seeds germinate only when she covers them in 
her bosom ; and from the earth the grass grows and the springs 
well up. “The night,’ sang Kingsley, “is a fruitful time ”— 
fruitful for the growth of the herbage and the multiplication of 
flocks and herds, and for the procreation of men. The idea of 
the principal deity as a being the special region of whose power 
is the earth, the lower air, and the heaven of darkness, tends to 
draw after ita worship which is at once ferocious and licentious 
[t naturally gives way to or is combined with sun-worship if 
it does not take a spiritual direction; but it enforces, as sun- 
worship entirely fails to do, belief in a special providence, and 
in the sacredness of a special territory ; and it appears ordinarily 
to have preceded sun-worship. In later times, the Syrian 
women made lamentations for Tammuz or Adonis, for the death, 
as it were, of the sun-god, who in winter shone for fewer hours 
and with diminished beams. But about such lamentations there 
was evidently something very artificial. To bewail the death of 
a deity whom one saw rise every morning must have been not a 
little forced. Such an institution can reasonably be regarded 
only as a survival from an older custom on which a new mean- 
ing had been put by the wise men of the tribe or nation. It 
cannot have been initially suggested by astronomical observa- 
tions remote from the lives and hearts of the people, and must 
have been engrafted into a previous practice of lamenting the 
earth, conceived as dying and desolate on the approach of 
winter. 
Shaddat, Set, Sedim. 
One of the earliest names applied to God in the Old Testa- 
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ment is Shaddai, the Strong, or the Mighty, which is the word 
rendered in the translations by Almighty, and is given in a 
fundamental passage in Exodus as the special name of the Deity 
among the patriarchs :—“I am Jehovah; and I appeared unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, as El] Shaddai; but in my 
name,” or character of, “ Jehovah I was not known unto them.’ * 
Conformably with this, we read in Genesis that the making of 
the covenant with Abraham was led up to by “I am El 
Shaddai”; which was like “ Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him 
declare I unto you.” The name is supposed already known; it 
must have been used—as indeed a word meaning “the Strong 
One” was likely to be used—of some gentile deity by those 
among whom Abraham lived and moved ; and in those passages 
in which God is spoken of as the true Shaddai, the Being of certain 
aspects of whose nature the pretended “ Mighty One” was a 
heathen ezdolon, we may reasonably anticipate that these 
aspects will be brought prominently forward. Now the 
Shaddai passages outside the Book of Job are “I am EI 
Shaddai . . . and will multiply thee exceedingly 

and will give thee the land of Canaan ;”’ “May El Shaddai 
bless thee, and make thee fruitful;’ “I am El Shaddai: 
be thou fruitful ;” “ El Shaddai appeared unto me, and _ blessed 
ine, and said: ‘ Behold, I will make thee fruitful ;’” “May EI 
Shaddai give you favour before the man,” z.e. before Pharaoh : 
‘“‘Shaddai, who shall bless thee with the blessings of Heaven 
above, with the blessings of the depth that lieth beneath, with 
the blessings of the depths and of the womb.” These six 
passages are in the Book of Genesis. Except in the Book of 
Job and in the mouths of foreigners, the name then almost dis- 
appears from Holy Scripture, the only exceptions being the 
fundamental passage in Exodus; another passage in Joel: “Like 


* Exodus vi. 3. ’Z7 is another divine name, and carries with it the idea of 
exalted power. YVahveh, Jehovah, means the living one. As only what 
lives truly exists, it may be paraphrased “ the truly existent one.” 
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destruction from Shaddai ;” and, in Isaiah, the same expression . 
two more in the Psalms: “When Shaddai scattered kings 
therein,” and “ He shall abide under the shadow of Shaddai ;” 
and, finally, two more in Ezechiel: “ Like the noise of great 
waters, like the voice of Shaddai.” As to its employment by 
foreigners, we meet with it on the lips of Ruth the Moabitess, 
and on those of Balaam, speaking to Moabites; and it is of 
continual occurrence in the Book of Job, where (for example) 
“the arrows of Shaddai” are mentioned, and where, by the way, 
the hippopotamus, the crocodile, the horse, and the ass, are set 
forth as conspicuous examples of the wisdom and power of God 
in creation.* 

These indications enable us to conclude, with great proba- 
bility, that the heathen deity was the Egyptian god Set or 
Sute/, whose very name is, perhaps, etymologically connected 
with Shaddai, and, consequently, with the Assyrian Shédu, and 
with the Hebrew Shedhim, to whom the Israelites sacrificed 
their children in the wilderness.t Set—who is represented on 


* Exodus vi. 3; Genesis xvil. 1; cf. Acts xvil. 23; Genesis xxvill. 3, 
XXxv. IT, xli. 14, xlix. 25; cf. Deut. xxxil. 13-17; Joel 1. 15; Is. xill. 7 ; 
Ps. Ixvil. [Ixviil.] 14, xx. oad, 1; Ezechiel i. 24, x. 5; Ruth i. 20, 21; 
Numbers xxiv. 4, 16; Job, ¢.g., vi. 4. 

+ On the Shédu, one of the four classes of Assyrian genii (see avve, vol. xvi. 
p. 77). They were represented as ox-like, an ox being a usual Babylonian 
and Assyrian symbol of strength (Fried. Delitzsch, “* Paradies,” 153), as well 
as of the reproductive powers “of nature. 

Shedhim occurs only twice, in both cases with reference, as may be seen 
by the context, to the orgies to Baal Peor at Shif/fin. (Numbers xxv.) The 
passages are: “ They sacrificed to Shedhim, not gods” (Deut. xxxii. 17) ; 
and, ‘‘ They sacrificed their sons and their daughters to Shedhim . . . to 
the ’atsabé of Chanaan” (Ps. cvil. [evi.], 38). Shedhim is in the versions 
translated by “demons” and “devils” ; it means beings (supposed to be) 
strong or mighty, with particular reference, perhaps, to the giving or the 
nursing of life, cf. s#odh, Mutterbrust. Atsabé is translated “idols”; it is 
derived from ’afsabh, to ‘shape, especially by chipping, and hence to set up, 
build, etc.; and probably refers to the menhirs and other erections recently 
d‘scovered at or near the place (cf. ave, vol. xvi. p. 141). 

Shiffim, or more fully, as in Numbers xxxili. 49, ’Ade/ hash-Shittim, the 
meadow, or moist place, of Shi/vim or Shi//ah trees, is described in the 
passage just referred to as in the ’avabjah, the netherland or low country, 
belonging to Moab, ¢.c., east of the Jordan, near that river, opposite Jericho 
(cf. Josue ii. I, ili. 1),and consequently close to the Dead Sea. The S/vrtt/i 
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the monuments under the symbolic form of a jackal-like animal, 
with a head which has been variously conjectured to be that of 
an ass, a jackal, and a giraffe, seated on its haunches, with its 
tail perpendicularly erect—is pre-eminently the strong god of 
the Egyptian mythology. He is continually called, as if em- 
phatically, strong Set, mighty Set, etc. In the Book of the 
Dead he is “Sutech, the great one of double force.” We are 
even told, probably through a reminiscence of a very early 
successful invasion of Egypt from the north (with which he is 
especially associated), that he conquered all the gods of Egypt 


tree, of whose wood the boards of the tabernacle were made (Exodus xxvi. 
15, 16), was a leguminous or pod-bearing tree, belonging to the generally 
thorny genus JZzmosa, or (as it is now called, from the Greek ake, a point) 
Acacta. Of this genus avery large number of species exist in Nubia, Egypt, 
and Arabia. They will not grow in the colder climate of Palestine, but the 
Dead Sea and the lower part of the valley of the Jordan are more thana 
thousand feet below the level of the Mediterranean, and the tropical climate 
of the Ghor, as this depression is called, allows of the growth of plants and 
trees to be found elsewhere only much farther south. The particular species 
of acacia referred to in the Bible has usually been thought to be the 4. Seya/, 
the Tulh or Sey’al tree, which is found at the present day in the Sinaitic 
peninsula and in the Gov, in the Wady es-Seyal, on the west side of the 
Dead Sea and lower Jordan valley ; but the Seyal is not of sufficient size to 
furnish boards of the dimensions spoken of in Exodus, and its branches are 
tangled or contorted. The Sont or Sunt tree, the Arabic Savat or Egyptian 
thorn (“Acacia in AZgypto crescens,” Freytag, “ Lexicon Arabicum,” ii. 365), 
the M/mosa nilotica of earlier and the 4. 4gyptiaca or vera of later botanists, 
has consequently been in recent times regarded as more probably intended 
(cf. Robinson, “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” 1841, vol. ii. p. 349). The 
sont or sonti, as the Egyptians called it, is one of the sources of gum arabic, 
and is the most frequently mentioned sacred tree of ancient Egypt (Maspéro, 

Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archzology,” June 2nd, 1891): sacree 
enim arbores spinosze, spina inverecundo sensu sumpta; sacrz inter spinosas, 
quae humorem efferunt ; ez praesertim sacre, quae hominibus fructum 
faciunt, illumque fabem ; qua de re notandum est etiam illud de lente cavenda 
Pythagoreum effatum. Its terminal branches are long reed-like shoots; 
and its wood is used for timber, being hard and almost incorruptible, not 
heavy, and ornamental when old through becoming darker and darker, till 
it is finally almost as black as ebony. ‘The eastern side of the valley of the 
Jordan opposite Jericho is now (‘‘ Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs, 
Fastern Palestine,” s.v.) called the Ghor es-Seiseba’n, or Ghor of the Seisab 
or Seiseban. The name Seiseban is given to two plants. One is the Dolichos 
or £schynomene Seisban, a leguminous sensitive plant, rapidly growing, 
abundantly foliaged, with sweet scented flowers. It appears to be the plant 
called the Egyptian kidney bean. The other is described as a lofty tree (cf. 
Freytag’s “ Lexicon Arabicum,” sb voce, and Lane’s “ Arabic Dictionary,” p. 
1356), the terminal branches of which are shaped into arrows, while camels’ 
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put together, and slew his brother, Osiris, who thereby became 
god of the dead. He was, however, in turn slain by Horus, 
the son of Osiris, and himself thus became a god of the dead, 
though the Egyptians declined to consider him as the god of 
theirs, whom they conceived of as living under the beneficent 
sway of “Osiris, the good deity.” But though regarded as a 
cod of the dead, Set was not regarded as by any means without 
power over the living ; his might, indeed, though irregular, was 
violent and vehement, but not beneficent ; it is probable that 
the human sacrifices put down by Amasis were offered to 


saddles are made of the wood of the trunk. This agrees very well with the 
A. nilotica, Aevptiaca, or vera, or some very similiar species ; and the J. 
vera is now found growing near Eriha, which is supposed to be the ancient 
Jericho (“ Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs,” Hart’s Fauna, p. 72).—From 
sontt, sont, sunt, sanat, the Hebrew word s/zttah itself appears to be derived, 
while seisab may be connected with the Egyptian sad (hieroglyphically written 
with a hook or a chair-back, an arm, or a palm leaf, and a leg), meaning a 
jackal, desire, a reed, calamus, rope, line, shoot ; and sbtt, a plant of which 
floral crowns were made. 

The enervating climate of the Ghor, its tropical vegetation, and the sug- 
gestions which the Egyptian sacred trees conveyed, the laxity of the morals 
of its inhabitants, which is remarked on by travellers even to this day, and 
the menhirs and other great stone monuments of which its eastern side was 
a centre, all prepared the way for the orgies of Baal Peor.—Nor was the 
Sont the only Egyptian sacred tree they met with in the Wady es Seiseba’n. 
Another was the Nubsu, which Maspéro, in the article referred to above, 
describes as having, when fully grown, a trunk a yard thick, with branches 
straight at the extremities, and excellent for arrows, and identifies with the 
Zizyphus spina Christi, the Nubk, or Sidr, a thorny tree and shrub of the 
Rhamnaceous or buckthorn kind, which in the P. E. F. Fauna is described 
as extremely abundant in the whole Jordan valley, and is said to have 
flexible branches easily plaited into the form of a crown, and leaves re- 
sembling in colour those of ivy (Hasselquist, ‘‘ Travels in the Holy Land,” 
p. 228). The various kinds of Z/syfhus (whose name is derived from the 
Greek Zizuphon, the jujube tree) bear fruits, of which the best known is the 
jujube tree—not the artificial concoction familiar to us, but a sort of plum 
which suggested it. 7. /o¢us, the lote, or lotus tree, to whose fruit it ap- 
parently is that Homer attributes the mysterious effects described by 
Tennyson in his “ Lotos Eaters,” also grows in the Ghor, as does the 
Lycium, a thorny plant of the Solanaceous or nightshade family. Either 
the Lycium or some kind of Rhamnaceous plant receives from the Arabs— 
who are not botanists, and do not scientifically distinguish species—the 
name of ’A¢ad ; and the A¢Zad is shown by the name fersephoneton—i.e., 
sacred to Proserpine, the wife of Pluto—which Dioscorides, a Greek writer 
on Materia Medica, tells us (i. 119) was given to it, to have been associated 
with death and Hades. The leaves of several of these plants are spotted 
with stains as if of blood. 
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him; he was a god of storm and darkness—with the redness of 
the cloudy evening sky, and the brightness of the lightning flash. 
Asachthonian god, again, the riches of the underworld were 
especially his; mines were called sets; he himself was called 
golden Set ; iron was the metal of Set. He was also a god of 
fertility, though not of what the Egyptians considered normal 
fertility, which they attributed to Osiris as the Nile god, while 
Set was the god of other waters—of the springs which rise in 
the desert and so of the desert itself, of the outlets of the Nile, 
where it begins to mix with the salt water, and of the sea itself. 
He was thus, like Dagon, to a considerable extent, the god of 
fish, z.e., he was the god of salt-water fish. And, finally, the 
hippopotamus and the pig, and, though not so generally, the 
crocodile and the ass, were sacred to him.* 


In this ’AZad we have, I think, the key to the gore ’atadh, or floor or 
level place of ’Atadh, in Genesis 1. 10, where the Egyptians remained to 
mourn while Joseph went on to Hebron to bury his father at Hebron. The 
indications of locality correspond ; and ’wbhe/ ’atadh is the same as ’abhe/ 
hash-shittim, with the substitution of the name of one kind of thorny tree 
for the name of another, both kinds growing on the spot. The place was 
celebrated far and wide. Robinson found at Beth Hoglah a fragment of a 
circular block of Sienite red granite which was two feet thick, and must, he 
says, have been, when whole, of at least eight or ten feet in diameter. It 
had every appearance of the Egyptian Sienite (“ Researches,” 11. 281). To 
descendants of the Hittites it may even have been an old ancestral burial 
place ; and if so, the sacred thorn would be for them the ’atad, because of 
the Hittites being from the north, while for the Israelites coming from 
Egypt it would be the sov/z. Hence, perhaps, the difference of names in 
Genesis ]. 11 and Numbers xxxill. 4. 


*“T ain the justified one whose name is Pure, coming after this [his] egg, 
which was conceived in the hour of Sute/, the great one of double force ” 
(Book of the Dead, Pierret’s Translation, Paris, 1882, chap. liv., lines 2, 3). 
Similarly, Brugsch, “‘ Geographical Dictionary of Egypt ” Preusiil Pp. 752, 
“ Sute/, the great magician ”—the use of magic, the dark art, was naturally 
associated in men’s minds with a chthonian god—“ the son of Nut,” 7zz., of 
the heavenly abyss of waters, “‘the very strong god.” In the Book of the 
Dead, when the deceased particularly desires to frighten a possible assailant 
in the nether world, he is occasionally represented as saying, “Iam Set”; 
thereupon the other is smitten with panic terror. As tothe victory of Set over 
all the Egyptian gods, and his final conquest by Horus, see, ¢.g., “Textes 
relatifs au mythe d’Horus, recuillis dans le temple d’Edfou,” E. Neville, Bale, 
H. Georg, 1870. These particular texts are of late date, but the myth of 
Osiris, Set, and Horus is found at a remote period, cf. Bunsen’s “ Egypt’s 
Place in History,” which must, however, be read with caution. Like Samuel 
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Molcch and Baal. 


Moloch or Molech, “ the abomination of the Ammonites,” and 
the Canaanite Baal or Ba‘al, were fundamentally identical with 
Set, not because these and other Palestinian and Syrian nations 
had borrowed the conception of Set from Egypt—for, as the 
reader will have conjectured from the tone in which he is spoken 
of by the Egyptians, he was in Egypt a foreign deity—but 
because he was the chief divinity of the Hittites or Chetas. In 
the dark ages of thirty or forty years ago, when comparatively 
little was known of Biblical Archeology and the Impressionist 
School of Criticism was consequently more thought of than is 
now the case, the Impressionists (who called and _ still continue 
to call their way of treating the Scripture documents the Higher 


Birch, whose often unintelligible translation of the Book of the Dead, 
occupies part of the fifth volume, the author was a most able man, but he 
wrote long ago on a rapidly developing subject. As to fertility, red animals 
were offered to Set, who was conceived (Plutarch : “Isis and Osiris,” 18, 31) 
as himself red or fiery coloured—cf. durro, the Spanish name for an ass, con- 
nected with purrhos, fiery. The principle was that of “like to like”—of ad- 
dressing the sacrifices, as it were, by a visible mark, and sending pure sacrifices 
to the pure, red to the red, and soon ; and though in later times red, the colour 
of blood, symbolised judgment and severity (as we see from the language 
of the Prophets), in earlier times it symbolised life, e.g.,in ‘The blood is 
the life.” Hence the significance of the sacrifice of the red heifer (Numbers 
x1x. 2). The same symbolism, and, indeed, more than symbolism, lingers on 
in China (De Groot : “ Religious System of China,” vol. 1., p. 142). Astothe 
connexion with water, “Grant that I may be in possession of the water, like 
the members of Set ” (Book of the Dead, Pierret, chap. Ixi1., 1. 6). But accord- 
ing to the Egyptian story, he was born in the great oasis, E] Barkeh, the 
Fayoum, a depression whose waters issued, not from the Nile, but from 
streams from the surrounding slopes. As to ‘mineral wealth, Set was called 
nub, or golden, a word from which “ Nubia” has been guessed to be derived ; 
one of his symbols was a basket of gold work or of nuggets ; emeralds were 
associated with him; and iron was called “ the bone of Set ” (Brugsch : 
* Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter,” Leipzig, 1885, p. 708; and 
‘* Geog. Inschriften,” 8, 2; Plutarch : “Isis and Osiris,” 62). The animals 
sacred to the several gods of Egypt will be found in Birch’s edition of Wil- 
kinson’s “ Ancient Egyptians.” It has to be added to the list there given 
that after his defeat by Horus Set was said (Plutarch : ‘‘ Isis and Osiris,” 31) 
to have fled to Syria on an ass, and that at Nub (Brugsch : “ Geographical 
Dictionary,” sab voce Nub) he was worshipped under the shape of a croco- 
dile. By the “columns of Set,” spoken of in the Book of the Dead as 
erected by him where he triumphed, menhirs or obelisks are probably 
meant. 
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Criticism) were highly suspicious of the Biblical passages in 
which Hittites were spoken of. The impression took shape 
in their minds that the passages must be misleading, because 
except from the Bible, nothing about Hittites was known to them, 
and their conjectures are expressed, as a survival, in the article 
on the Hittites, by Professor Cheyne, in the last edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Brittannica.” Meanwhile, however, the labours 
of Assyriologists and Egyptologists have shown that in speaking 
of the Hittites the Biblical texts had really preserved the re- 
membrance of an elsewhere unmentioned empire; that the 
Hittites were a formidable people or confederation of allied 
tribes who established themselves in North-eastern Syria, and 
penetrated westward into Asia Minor, eastward at least as far 
as Ur of the Chaldees, and southward into Palestine, Arabia, 
and even into Egypt. Gods of the land of Khita, Cheta, or 
Hetha (as the word is variously transliterated), are enumerated 
as witnesses to a treaty made on equal terms at the conclusion of 
a war between Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the oppression, and 
the great King of Khita. They are nearly all Sute#s or 
Sutechs, local forms of Sutech, followed by the name of 
some city or district:—“. . . of Tunep; Sutech, of the 
land of Kheta; Sutech, of the city of Arnema; Sutech, 
of the city of Zaranda; Sutech, of the city of Pilqa ; Sutech, 
of the city of Khissap; Sutech, of the city of Sarsu; 
Sutech, of the city of Khilbu; Sutech . . .; Sutech, of the 
city of Sarpinia; Astartha, of the land of Khita; the god of 
the land of Zaiath-khirri; the . . . Ka . . . Kher; the 
goddess of the land of Zaina; the god of the land of 

nah . . . er... female . . . ofthe land 

my oath . . . of the mountains and of the rivers of the 
land of Khita; the gods of the land of Qazaudana [Gauzanitis].”* 


* Brugsch : “Egypt under the Pharaohs,” ii. 75. Quoting “Egypt under 
the Pharaohs,” | have followed the transliteration there given by Brugsch. 
I ought to add that he has since somewhat changed it. His later view is 
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Other evidence might easily be added in abundance ; but the 
enumeration, with its reiterated Sutechs, sufficiently shows the 
pre-eminence of Set among the Hittites. Until the meaning of 
their hieroglyphics has been more than conjectured, the charac- 
teristics with which the Hittites invested him and the kind of 
worship they regarded as appropriate to their chief divinity, 
have to be gathered by studying on the one hand the Egyptian 
ideas of Set while bearing in mind that Set, though honoured 
in Egypt on account of his power, was the supreme deity of a 
hostile confederation ; and by conferring the conclusions with 
those pointed at on the other hand by the later polytheism of 
the old Hittite country and of Phrygia and the other countries 
bordering on it. The results of these two lines of investigation 
resemble each other so closely that there is little difference between 
them except that the northern worship was more abominable. 
The general features of the paganism of Asia Minor had at an 
early period become known among the Greeks through their 
Ionian settlements; and the characteristics of Ionian civilisation 
—soft, luxurious, and denaturalising—may be read of in detail 
in the writings of Anacreon. When the country was further 
opened up through the Persian wars and the conquests of 
Alexander it was found occupied by religions which claimed, 
and justly claimed, to be of great antiquity, and which were 
penetrated with magic, and chiefly occupied with the worship 
of chthonian or infernal gods—of Attys and Dionusos, of Hecate 
and Cybele, worshipped at night and in the mountain forests 
with strange and barbarous, and with cruel and lascivious rites. 
There was a firm conviction of existence after death. Such a 
conviction is, indeed, inseparably bound up with the magic of 
primitive populations, because the spirits of which they first 
given in the May, 1891, number of the Zeétschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache.— 
Full accounts of what is at present known about the Hittites are given inthe 
section on Cappadocia in the “ History of Art in Antiquity,” :by Perrot and 


Chipiez ; in W. Wright’s “‘Empire of the Hittites,” 1886; and in various 
papers by Professor Sayce and other scholars. 
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think, and about which they are most sensitively superstitious, 
are the spirits of the dead. Besides, without the idea of life 
after death it would be out of the question to worship a 
deity who was supposed to have lived, to have died, and 
after death to animate, as it were, the earth below, to send 
up springs and rivers, to give its fertility to the soil, to be 
the cause of the growth of the vines and of the corn, and, 
by analogy, of fruitfulness in the flocks and herds and 
among human beings. The very ground of the servicc 
of such a being—his whole razson ad’étre, if we may so Say, 
as an object of worship—was his promoting fertility. In 
sross and barbarous ages, this idea naturally assumed a gross 
form ; and the sacrifices offered to such deities, corresponding 
to the estimate of their essential character which had been 
arrived at, became in the course of time of a correspondingly 
crass and perverted character. Was the earth less fruitful than 
usual? Then its inhabitants had kept too much to themselves, 
had given back too little to the god. Then children were offere« 
up in sacrifice; and the whole system stank with connected and 
unutterably filthy abominations, of which, extraordinary though 
it may seem to us, the burial-places of the dead naturally became 
the chosen centres. The consequence of all this was that the 
“filthy Hittites,” as the Egyptians are never weary of calling 
them, disappeared. They extinguished themselves ; and having 
rendered themselves incapable of continuing as a race, they 
died out—as the Turks have almost done, and as one great 
Western nation seems in danger of doing.* 

In the face of all this—and of a great deal more which it 
would be as sickening as it is superfluous to pursue into detail 
the wonderful thing, from the point of view of mere human reason 


* Evirabantur nempe juvenes, nec defuerunt qui signa sexus cultro ab- 
scindentes idolis sponte obtulerint ; qui postea catamitis fiebant ; quorum 
enim congressus ad prolem gignendam inutilis, diis etiam hoc consecrasse 
videbantur. Hinc etiam ad sacra que censita sunt animalia accessus ; nec 
minus foeminarum sine prolis expectatione scortatio. Cf. the treatise “De 
Dea Syria.” 
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apart from revelation, is not that the Mosaic Law should have 
put existence after death into the background, but that it did 
not peremptorily deny it. Denial of the doctrine which had been 
concreted with these abominations would have been a short, 
simple, and easy way in which to dispose of them as far as 
anyone was concerned who was even no more than a theoretical 
disciple of the Law, and a disciple of it even in no more than its 
general principles. The fact that the Law never resorts to the 
obvious expedient of simply denying that there is any afterworld 
speaks volumes under these circumstances: for observe, the 
worship of Set with the above accompaniments and in the 
above spirit, was not by any means confined to the Hittites. 
Innumerable passages in the Old Testament Scriptures on the 
one hand, and innumerable testimonies of profane writers on the 
other, prove the existence of precisely the same characteristics 
in the worship of Baal and of Molech. The Egyptian records 
acquaint us with the reason of this. Molech is little more than 
Baal with another name; Baal is another name for Set ; and the 
Moabitish god Chemosh appears to be identical with the 
Egyptian Chems, who was on the one hand conceived of as 
swathed like a mummy, and was on the other hand the Egyptian 
guardian of flocks, fields, and gardens (ct. Virgil: “ Georgics,” 
iv. 110). : 
Magic among the Israelites. 

The argument on which I have been insisting is decisively 
reinforced by the magical practices hereditary among the 
Israelites, or introduced among them through communication 
with other tribes or nations. One of these, the offering of 
children to Molech, “the king,” or to Baal, “the owner,” has 
already been explained as far as is requisite. Others—the use 
of divination by the flight of arrows or in other similar ways— 
the practices of the me‘éném, whether that word means _ en- 
lighteners or drivers away of darkness, or rain compellers and 
eclipse producers—those of the “serpentists,” who charmed 
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serpents, or hissed like them—and those of the mutterers and 
of the charmers or tiers, literally or metaphorically, of witches’- 
knots—have no direct connexion with belief in an afterworld ; 
and what was the underlying motive and spirit of their art has 
to be judged of in conformity with the general idea we ought 
to form of Syrian magic at large. It will be well, however, to 
give the fundamental passage, which is the comprehensive 
enumeration of forbidden “arts” contained in the eighteenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy. I subjoin it in the Douai version, 
adding between square brackets the Protestant Authorised 
version (A.) and its Revision (R., or, where the two agree, A.R.), 
together with the original Hebrew terms in italics, and their 
literal meaning according to the best authorities——G. refers to 
the old Greek Septuagint rendering. 


Neither let there be found among you (1) anyone that shall 
expiate his son or daughter, making them to pass through the 
fire [A.R. There shall not be found among you that maketh his 
son or his daughter to pass through the fire]; or (2) that con- 
sulteth soothsayers [A.R. that useth divination, gosem gesamim, a 
Divider of Divisions, or an Adjurer of Adjurations]; or (3) that 
observeth dreams [A. an observer of times, R. that practiseth 
augury ; wze‘dnen, a Darkener, or, according to others, an 
Enlightener] ; or (4) (an observer of) omens [A.R. a charmer ; 
menahesh, a “ Serpentist”]; neither let there be (5) any wizard 
[A. or a witch, R. or a sorcerer; mechashsheph, a Mutterer]; nor 
(6) a charmer [A.R. or a charmer ; hodher habher, a Binder of a 
Band]; nor (7) anyone that consulteth pythonic spirits [A.R. or 
a consulter with, A. familiar spirits, R. a familiar spirit ; ve sho’el 
‘0bh, and a questioner of an ’od/ ; G. eggastrimuthos, a ventrilo- 
quist]; or (8) fortune-tellers [A.R. or a wizard; yzd ‘oni, a wise-ard 
or wizard, from yadha‘, to know ; G. fevatoskopos, a scrutiniser of 
signs or omens]; or (9) one that seeketh the truth from the 
dead [A.R. or a necromancer ; ve doresh ’el ham-methim, one who 
has recourse to the dead—literally, who treads down the 
graves by continually frequenting them, or stamps on them to 
evoke those buried below]. Deut. xviii. 10, 11. 


Necromantists. 


As to the necromantists or consulters of the dead, no one, | 
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suppose, who has a fair share of common sense, will dispute that 
peop!e who pretended to evoke the dead must have believed 
that they had not become non-existent. To say more would 
only be to reason with persons on whom reasoning is thrown 
away. 

Cunning Men, or Wizards. 

The expressions in the original of the verses just quoted are 
unfortunately, like most others in the Bible, translated in different 
ways in different passages. Of this it is a mecessary conse- 
quence that translations or versions of the Bible—which no 
educated man confounds with the Bible itself, unless from mere 
momentary inattention—are useful only to give a general idea 
of the sort of thing the passage is about, but are not suited for 
close reading. The term translated “fortune tellers” in the 
Douai may, however, appropriately be rendered, wherever it 
occurs, by wizard—and whoever could really tell a fortune would 
unquestionably be a wizard—if the reader is reminded that a 
wizard is, etymologically, a “wise man” or “cunning man” in the 
sense in which these terms are used in popular superstition. A 
“wise man” might be asked to tell a fortune, but he might 
equally be consulted about lost property or respecting the cause 
of sickness or other misfortune; so that “fortune teller” is 
too narrow. Practisers of this and the other superstitions, are, 
it will be observed, spoken of not as venially at fault, but 
as most gravely reprehensible, and, indeed, as ‘“abomina- 
tions to the Lord” (verse 12)—an extremely strong condem- 
nation, but justified by the circumstances and surroundings: 
The secular sciences of antiquity, and especially of Oriental 
antiquity, were saturated with magic. That astronomy grew out 
of astrology, and chemistry was developed from alchemy ; that 
the Egyptian medicines (now known through the Ebers papyrus) 
were also charms, and that the Assyrian and Babylonian 
physicians prescribed charms, and, apparently, scarcely anything 
else ; and that Pythagoras and Empedocles, two of the most 
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celebrated of the early Greek philosophers, pretended to be 
magicians as well, are notorious examples of this remarkable 
fact—a fact which renders it probable that the first crude begin- 
nings of science were the answers given by cunning men. Now 
a cunning man might judge solely from natural indications in 
framing his reply to a questioner, but to suppose that he would 
be at all likely to do so is miserably to confound ancient and 
modern habits of mind. If consulted about a case of sickness, 
he would not improbably examine his patient with considerable 
shrewdness and sagacity : but he would also notice whether, for 
instance, a cloud crossed the sun, and what was the behaviour of 
his favourite cat. When all but the most superficially obvious 
laws of nature were unknown, there could be no certainty that 
what we now know to be natural signs were not partly preter- 
natural, or that what we now know to be utterly irrelevant might 
not in some mysterious way be material. Hence the observing of 
“omens, dreams, and such like fooleries.” If visiting one sick 
man produced death, and visiting another was followed by no 
evil consequences, why should not seeing one magpie be a sign 
of misfortune, and seeing two be a sign of good luck? Nor 
would our cunning man be content with taking notice of every- 
thing which incidents happening to himself, or reported to him 
by others, suggested might be tokens. He would also try to 
provide himself with tokens, and to secure that they should be 
exceptionally trustworthy, by allying himself with what we 
should call preternatural powers ; and he would be a believer in 
his own magic, even though he added sham wonders on his own 
account to increase the confidence of his clients. 

To what preternatural powers would he have recourse? The 
concluding words of the passage I have quoted from Deuteronomy 
show that the magicians against whom the law there enunciated 
was directed consulted the dead. If we reflect on the matter 
only fora moment we shall see that it was antecedently prebable 
they should have done so. The citizens of a great and ancient 
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empire may imagine its fortunes connected with those of the 
primary forces of nature. It cannot be very easy for a small and 
wandering tribe to suppose the sun and moon and stars take any 
special interest in its welfare. But at least its own dead might 
be expected to do so. And besides, the necromancer knew the 
dead. Many of the demands made of him were prompted by 
passion, hatred, and envy ; he was asked for magic philters to 
effect seductions and murders, for spells to bring ill fortune on 
the enemies or rivals of those who consulted him, for charms 
which would destroy mind, or body, or both; and though he 
could not invoke a good spirit for such designs, he knew what 
the dead had been in life, and he would have little difficulty in 
thinking of some among them likely to be willing to lend to the 
forwarding of wickedness and mischief the magic power and the 
mysterious wisdom with which the denizens of the grave-world 
were credited. To the dead, accordingly, they had recourse. 
[saias admonishes his society of disciples that “ When they,” the 
unfaithful Jews, “say to you, Have recourse to the ’édhéth and 
the wizards [ yzd’oném], that chirp and sigh—should not a people 
have recourse to its God? On behalf of the living [should 
recourse be made] to the dead? To the Law and to the 
testimony !”* Obviously, then, to consult the 640th and the 


*Is. vill. 19, 20.—This, the reader will have noticed, appeals to the Law as 
an admitted and unquestionable authority, and makes use of the phraseology 
of Deut. xviii. 11 with the terms in the same order in which they there occur. 
It may, therefore, be remarked that this part of the Book of Isaias, from 
Vil. 1. to x. 4 inclusive, is referred by Driver (“ Int. to O.T. Lit.,” p. 198) and the 
school to which he belongs, to the. Syro-Ephraimitish War, B.C. 735, 734- 

It is difficult, and perhaps impossible, to find exact English equivalents for 
haghah and tsaphtsaph, which | have rendered by sigh and by chirp respec- 
tively. The words are apparently imitated from the sounds ; but sounds are 
not Classified in the same way in different languages. Haghah—with the 
two a’s long like the a in Ah !—would naturally “apply toa long drawn out 
sound, and i is used of that made by lions over their prey (Is. Xxxl. 4), of the 
wailing of mourners (Is. xvi. 7), and of the cooing of doves (Is. xxxviil. 14, 
xlix. 11). Zsaphtsaph, which is an intensive form of ssaphaph, would naturally 
apply to a sound which was short and sharp, like the chirping or twittering of 
birds or the quick hissing of irritated serpents, and is employed of a sound 
made by birds (Is. x. 14), “ There was none that moved the wing, or opened 
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yid‘onim, was to consult the dead. Significant, therefore, as indi- 
cating the prevalence of that practice, is the “woe to Ariel,” or 
Jerusalem, subsequently denounced by the same prophet, who 
declares that the city which thus appealed to the wizards should 
itself be made like them and those whom it was their profession 
to evoke. “And Zhou,” he says, “shalt be brought down ; out of 
the earth shalt thou speak, and out of the dust low shall be thine 


the mouth, or ¢saphtsaphed,” and (Is. xxxviil. 14) “Like a crane ora swallow, 
so did I ¢saphtsuph.” Freytag, again, gives ¢softsofas an Arabic word for a 
sparrow. but no distinct line can be drawn between chirping and short sharp 
hissing. The note of a grasshopper or a cricket might be called either the 
one or the other. The Arabic /sa’#v means a blower on the flute, a whistler, 
and a hisser ; and the Hebrew ¢s7phtsaphah, Arabic tsiftsa’f, means a willow, 
probably from the whishing and rustling of its long narrow leaves. Hagha/s 
in this passage probably refers to the cooing of doves. But though ¢saphtsaph 
may refer to the hissing of serpents, to render it by to hiss would be taking 
a liberty with the word in the absence of any passage proving that it was ever 
applied in Hebrew to a hissing sound. 


Both birds and serpents—and, among birds, doves in particular—were 
associated in the imagination of the ancient world with the spirits of the 
dead. The ancient Babylonian legend of Izdubar, which Mr. George Smith, 
its first translator, thought, not without reason, to be older than B.C. 2,000, 
exemplifies this in a passage the context of which has already been quoted 
in another connexion (MERRY ENGLAND, January 1892, p. 223) : 


“From Hades, the land of my knowledge, [?] 
From the house of the departed, the seat of the god Irkalla, 
From the house in which there is no exit, 
From the road the course of which never returns ; 
From the place within which they Icng for light. 
—The place where dust is their nourishment, and their food mud, 
Its chiefs also, like birds, are covered with wings, 
Light is never seen, in darkness they dwell— 
To the place of Heaven which I will enter,” etc. 


(Smith, “ Assyrian Discoveries,” p. 202). ‘The place where dust is their 
nourishment,” reminds us of “ Dust shall be the serpent’s meat” (Is. Ixv. 25); 
and that “ Its chiefs also, like birds, are covered with wings,” shows that the 
inhabitants of Hades or SAe’6/ were thought of as birds. The idea passed on 
into later mythology, and the ghost of the murdered Poludoros is represented 
by the most pathetic of the Attic dramatists as appearing to his widowed 
mother, Hecuba, as a bird, and asking her not to chase him from the house 
(Euripedes, “ Hecuba,” 178-180). It is partly due to birds, like serpents, coming 
and going, and no one knows whence they come or whither they go; and partly, 
as far as doves are concerned, totheirmournful cooing and their habit of homing, 
as if they could not tear themselves away from the familiar roof-tree. In the 
vignettes to the Egyptian Book of the Dead, the almost uniform symbol for a 
soul is adove. Partly the idea is due to the crevices, in which doves make 
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utterance ; and thy voice shall be like that of an ’0d/ out of the 
ground, and out of the dust thine utterance shall chirp.’* 


Obhoth. 


The use of ’66héth or “obhs,” whose voice is implied in the 
passage just quoted to have been low, muttering, or indistinct, 
appears to have been due to a desire on the part of the magicians 
to be or have the reputation of being permanently associated 
with a preternatural being which would give them its assistance 
whenever they invoked it. The word is applied once, and once 
only, in the Book of Job, to a vessel almost bursting with the 
fumes of the fermentation of the wine which it contains, where 
Klihu, impatient to speak, and unable any longer to keep his 
mouth closed, is represented as saying: “I held back 
(but] Iam full of words . . . my belly is as wine which 
hath no vent; like new ’6d406¢h it is ready to burst.” Glass was 
too precious in antiquity for vessels for storing wine or other 
liquids in bulk to be made of it, and the ’dbh6éth referred to 
must have been large jars, or the skins of sheep or goats, which 


their nests when they do not construct them close to human habitations, being 
among ruins, such as those of ancient tombs and cairns from which they 
might seem to have issued, and in chinks and crannies of the rocks, as if they 
had come from the world below. The same, of course, is true of serpents, 
and of such minute animals as sandflies and mice. “O ye inhabitants of 
Moab,” says Jeremias (xlviil. 28), not, perhaps, without a reference to the 
superstitions of the Moabites, “‘ leave the cities and dwell in the rock ; and 
be like the dove that maketh her nest in the sides of the hole’s mouth.” 
Ghosts being thought of as birds, nothing was more natural than that they 
should be conceived as twittering or chirping ; and nothing was more usual 
in classical antiquity. In Lucian’s dialogue ‘“‘ Menippus, or Necromancy,” for 
example, in which a Persian Magus is related to have conducted Menippus 
to the underworld, the shades of the dead are said to have “ fluttered round us 
squeaking,” (/e¢riguiat : “ Menippus,” chapter vii.). The word is used of the 
squeaking of ice, the chirping of bats and of young birds, and the twanging of 
musical strings (see for references, Liddell and Scott’s “‘ Greek Lexicon,” s.7. 
trizo). The association of the magicians with moles and bats (Is. ii. 20) 
stands, of course, in the same connexion. The meaning is accentuated by 
moles and bats being dwellers in caves and darkness. Tothem they are told 
by the prophet to throw their idols,—which were, however, symbols, like the 
Protestant Bible or the baptismal font. 


® Is. xxix. 4. 
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from time immemorial have been employed in the East for this 
purpose, especially by nomads or in travelling, on account of the 
motion of the camels being likely to break potter’s vessels and 
cause their contents to be lost. Now everyone is familar with the 
murmuring sound heard on putting to the ear a shell or an 
empty vase. It is more distinctly audible with a leather vessel, 
on account of the rustling of the leather; and a blow or 
even a tap on such a vessel when it is full of air produces a 
response the vehemence of which must have been startling to 
savages.. I remember how I myself when a child cut a toy 
drum open to examine the machinery by which the noise was 
made, and how astonished I was to discover that there was 
nothing whatever inside it. Others must have had _ similar 
experiences ; and if we bear in mind the intimate association 
of the idea of spirit with that of air or breath, we cannot fail to 
recognise the naturalness of the employment of hollow shells, 
bladders, drums, and ddhéth, by Negro, Indian, Esquimaux, 
Syrian, and Phrygian magicians alike. It was not, of course, 
the mere “bottle” that was consulted, but the preternatural 
being which was imagined to dwell within it, so that ’obh 
became the name of the familiar spirit or “bottle imp” itself. 
From the account of Saul’s consultation of the Witch of Endor, 
it is manifest that these familiar spirits were conceived of among 
the Hebrews as belonging to the world of the dead, as rulers or 
magnates among the spirits of the departed, as intermediaries by 
which others might be summoned. “ Saul asked of Jehovah,” we 
are told in the First Book of Kings, “and Jehovah answered him 
not, neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets.” He there- 
fore resolved to attempt the evocation of the spirit of Samuel ; and 
in order to do this, “Seek me,” he said, “ a woman, a possessor 
of an ’é6h, that I may go to her, and have recourse through her.” 
That evocation of the dead was to be effected by means of an 
‘dbh was evidently a familiar idea. “And he said, Adjure for 
me, I pray thee, through the ’46/, and bring up for me him whom 
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Ishall say. . . . And the woman said to him, Whom shall I 
bring up for thee? And he said, Bring me up Samuel.”* 

So far of the afterworld as such. We now proceed to the 
Intercession and Invocation of the Saints and the devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin. 


Bo Vs Bs 
(To be continued.) 


* 1 Kings [Samuel] xxviii. 6-9 ; 1 Par. [Chronicles] x. 13. Except in the 
passage in Job (xxxiil. 18, 19),’06/ is rendered in the translations by pythonic, 
divining, or familiar spirit : Lev. xix. 31, xx. 6, xxvi. 6; 4 [2] Kings xxi. 6; 
2 Par. [Chronicles] xxxii. 6; 4[2] Kings xxiii. 24, etc. That the practice was 
a common one may be cathered from the frequency with which the word is 
met with. That it was not peculiar to Palestine is shown by Is. xix. 3 :— 
“The Spirit of Egypt shall die away within it, and its counsel I will swallow 
up; and they shall have recourse to the ’e/¢/im, and the atti, and the 
Obhbth, and the yzd‘onim.” 

on ee ‘elilim, the plural of ’e/#/, is usually rendered idols (Lev. xix. 4, 
xxvil. I; Is. 1. 8, 18, 20; XIX. I; xxxl. 73; Jer. xiv. 14); and once, in the 
fain version of Ezechiel xxx. 13, images. It is put into the mouth of 
Sargon, a heathen Assyrian king, as a name for Jehovah (Is. x. 11) ; 1s em- 
ployed of heathen deities, “All the gods [’e/dAim] of the heathen are ’e/i/im” 
(Ps. xev. [xevi.] 5; cf. xcvi.[xcvil.] 4; 1 Par. [Chronicles] xvi. 26); of human 
counsellors of no value (Job xi. 4), and of good for nothing shepherds 
(Zach. xi. 7) ; is connected with ’a/ and /o’, two particles of denial ; and 
evidently means “a nothing,” signifying, as an adjective, inefficacious or 
unavailing, and, as a substantive, an unhelpful or worthless thing or person. 
In Habakkuk 1. 18 it is not merely conjoined with (as in several of the 
passages just referred to), but is applied fo, pesilim, hewn, carved, or graven 
things, and massechoth (from nasach, to pour out) objects which are made 
by metal founding or casting. These two words are often translated by 
“sraven” and “molten” images respectively; but it is to be remembered 
that they have no exclusive reference to z#ages, and include symbols, such 
as I.H.S., an eye as reminder that God sees all, and a triangle as an emblem 
of the Triune Divine Nature. ’/7/7/ can be rendered by idol ; but only if 
both translators and readers agree that idol shall be understood in the sense 
in which St. Paul says that covetousness is idolatry—z.e., as conveying solely 
the idea of emptiness or vanity. It cannot from the nature of the case carry 
the idea of image or resemblance, and is applied to heathen images only 
just as it is applied to other worthless things. 
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